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PREFACE. 



There is, perhaps, hardly any subject which has 
recently occupied a larger share of the attention of 
Churchmen, than the possibility and expediency of 
a revival of the Monasdck System. Hints have been 
dropped, and papers circulated, recommending a re- 
turn to it : but the former have been, for the most 
part, vague, and the latter have entirely confined 
themselves to generalities. The following tale is 
intended, as well to set forth the advantages, and all 
but necessity, of the re-introduction of monasteries, 
as to suggest certain practical details connected with 
their establishment and subsequent working. 

It is put forth on the part of the writer with 
feelings of the greatest diffidence ; not because he 
entertains any doubt as to the truth or reality of the 
views he has advocated, but from a sense of his own 
inadequacy to support them as they ought to be sup- 
ported, and from a fear that his having undertaken 
such an office may be regarded as presumptuous. 
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IV PREFACE. 

The recommendation of a re-adoption of the 
system must, of course, proceed from our spiritual 
fathers, before it is seriously taken up by the inferior 
clergy or laity. Nor must we shut our eyes to the 
fact, that however much monasteries were the boast 
of the unreformed, and might be so of the reformed, 
Anglican Church, any step taken towards restoring 
them would, by some, be regarded with suspicion, 
by others, viewed with the greatest aversion. So 
intimately are they, in the minds of most, connected 
with the corruptions of Romanism, that it will be a 
matter of great difficulty to make the contrary clear. 
Though we may again and again quote the uni- 
versal testimony of the early Church in &vour of 
the monastick life, though monasteries abound in those 
Churches which view Rome with as much dislike 
as does the most bigoted Protestant, though we may 
bring forward passages in which Divines of all classes, 
in our own Church, have spoken of their re-intro- 
duction as a desirable thing, finom Bramhall and Thorn- 
dike down to Latimer and Burnet, the prejudice 
against them will be as obstinate, the outcry as 
clamourous, as ever. 

A positive recommendation from the highest 
authority in the Church will doubtless, in time, 
overcome opposition ; till dien, it may, perhaps, be 
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allowable to endeavour to show its unreasonableness, 
and to point out some of the many advantages which 
a revival of the old system would bring with it. 
It seems also allowable to consider some of those 
matters of detail, such as the question of vows, and 
the connexion of religious houses with the parochial 
system, which must some day be settled, and on 
which there is a difference of opinion, even between 
those who agree on the main subject. The writer 
desires to assume no higher a tone in discussing 
these topicks than is consistent with that obedience 
which a priest owes to his superiors, and that defer- 
ence which he is desirous of evincing towards his 
brethren; and the conversational form in which his 
pages are thrown, may sufficiently show that he has 
no desire either to dictate or to dogmatize. 

While he can only wish that some more able hand 
had undertaken the task, he trusts that, if he shall 
not have succeeded in benefiting the cause it was 
his wish to support, he vnll, at least, escape being 
<Hie of those injudicious advocates, who by their folly 
sometimes defeat or delay a scheme involving the 
interests which they thought to serve. 

The points on which the following pages chiefly 
insist are these : 

That the Dissolution of monasteries under Henry 
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VIII. was a horrible crime ; as inTolving not only the' 
deepest sacrilege, but also cruelty to the tenants and 
injustice to the founders: that sacrilege has always 
been regarded, even in its lower d^rees, by the 
Church, as one of the blackest of sins : that the 
curse by which every religious foundation was 
guarded, has followed the spoilers and their de-* 
scendants, in a most remarkable manner, to the pre- 
sent day : that the defences urged in exculpation of 
Henry's proceedings, from the superstition, and 
abuses of monasteries, are totally false in point of 
fact, and if they were true, irrelevant to the matter: 
that the Dissolution was forced on, not approved by, 
the Church : that the testimonies in favour of the 
general good discipline of the dissolved houses is the 
stronger, as coming from the parties most interested 
in their downfall: that monasteries have from the 
earliest times existed in every branch of the Church : 
that the blessing of the intercessory prayer con- 
stantly made in them is incalculable: that the 
Church system, involving nightly, as well as daily, 
supplication, can no where else be fully acted out : 
that a body of men, deeply read in ecclesiastical 
history and controversy, and surrounded by an at- 
mosphere of Church feeling, would be fostered in 
them, which would be ready to oppose any new at- 
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tack of heresy or infidelity : . that colleges cannot, in 
this respect, possess the same advantages : that self- 
discipline could in religious houses be practised more 
r^ularly, and closer communion with God be more 
attainable : that they would be invaluable as abodes 
for young men between their leaving the University 
and entering on the cure of souls, as supplying a 
course of training, intellectual, moral, and religious : 
that aged priests might be thus provided with an 
asylum, who now, though physically unequal to their 
duty, must either retain it, or be reduced to poverty : 
that important ecclesiastical works might here be 
undertaken with the advantage of uninterrupted op- 
portunities and leisure, hallowed by religion, and a 
division of labour : that an asylum would be fur- 
nished for such as were without friends, or who, in 
the decline of life, wished to devote all their time 
and thoughts to the preparation for their approaching 
change : that those, who are immersed in business, 
or otherwise entangled in worldly pursuits, might 
here, in such seasons as Lent or Advent, find a 
place of salutary retirement : that the diminution of 
personal and other expences on the part of the in- 
mates would set free a lai^e portion of wealth for the 
service of God : that the poor might be tended in 
them, both spiritually and corporeally ; education 
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carried on upon strictly sound principles ; funds for 
church-building amassed ; and church artists trained 
in devotional as well as professional habits. 

The writer has only to add, that he could have 
wished to give a list of instances in which sacrilege 
has been signally punished in this world. But such 
a list, to be of any value, would have swelled this 
little volume far beyond his designs. Sir Henry 
Spelman's works will amply furnish such an one : 
and it is the writer's hope to publish at no distant 
period a collection of * God's judgements on Church 
Violators,' as well from those, as ^m other, 
sources. 

FuNCHAL, Madeira, 
Ember-^Saturday in Lent, 1843. 



CORRIGENDA. 



The absence of the writer ftom England mnat excuse several errata, 
of which the following are tiie most important : 

Page 4, line 4» for portraietures read pourtraictures 

— 9, — 6, inuri and after vice 

— 29, — 15,/or antlers rMMfantherp 

— 37, — 5, poM thus ; some left finr ears, some anditon, need. 

— 83, — 11,/or band rea<2 kind 

— 21, /or stickethrMufskffietli 

— 89, — 14, for setting read selling 

— 122, — 14, f/Xcr attached add to you 

— 125, — 24,tf«foin 

— 185, — 4, /or examiners reoi examinees 

— — — 9, /or leave r«ai< leaving 

— 151, — 8, /or gay read grey 

— 183, — 3, /or waiting reo<< writing 



AYTON PRIORY; 

OR, 

THE RESTORED MONASTERY. 



CHAPTER I, 

. . . pure and uncompounded beauties blesse 

The mansion with an useiul comelinesse. 

Devoid of art : for here the architect. 

Did not with curious skill a pUe erect 

Of carved marble, tuoh, or porphyry. 

But built a house for hospitality. 

The lord and lady of the place delight 

Rather to be, indeed, than seem in sight. Carew. 

There are few prettier villages among the lovely 
hamlets of England than that of Monk Teynton, as it 
meets the eye of the traveller, when he first gazes on 
its tall spire and quiet valley. You have the pic- 
turesque village street, with the red sandstone of the 
cottage walls, the well-thatched eaves, the thick 
chimneystacks, the trellised porches ; you see, beau* 
tiful even in its ruins, the village cross : and the cot-* 
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tagers' gardens, trimmed into quaintly shaped beds 
with borders of box, are gay with roses, or honey- 
suckles, or dahlias, according to the time of year, 
and betoken a kind landlord and industrious tenants. 
The grey old church, with its steep roof and intricate 
windows, and glass tinged with all the hues of the 
rainbow, is a rich prize to the sketch-book of the 
lovers of architectural beauty ; and opposite to it, 
but half concealed by a shrubbery of birch, and 
laburnums, and lilac, is the modest parsonage, with 
its green gate and shady gravel walk. Beyond it, 
the lane winds on by the side of Teynton Park, a 
worthy example of what the seat of a country gentle- 
man should be. Here are tlie sunk fence, the undu- 
lating expanse of turf, the giant oaks or chestnuts that 
stand here and there like solitary sentinels, the red 
fallow deer that glance in the sun, as they hurry from 
one glade to another, the old Elizabethan house, with 
its square-headed windows, stone muUions, and Corin- 
thian doorway, the preserve of game, the silvery 
river that glides winding through the park. Well 
might the noble mansion and the broad demesne 
sometimes force from the passer-by the thought — 
Sir John Morley must be a happy man. 

But that which, in the opinion of the good folks of 
Monk Teynton, was the glory of their village — and 
they were right — was Ayton Priory. It had been a 
Cistercian house, and occupied, as such always did, 
the loveliest spot for miles around. Situated where 
the river, by a sudden bend, left a "coin of van-* 
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tage" for such a building, the modest refectory 
and lofty church tower were reflected in the quiet 
waters ; and the cloister ran across them on a bridge 
of three fair arches. Many a religious man, sick of 
the vanity and tumults of the world, had here dedi- 
cated the evening of his days to God ; many an one, 
happier than he, had here rested him all his lifelong; 
and many, whose labours of love had endeared them 
to the villagers around, but whose piety and humility 
were known only to their Maker, slept in the hal- 
lowed aisles, and lefl behind them only their names, 
and their humble prayer for mercy. The prior and 
monk were laid side by side; and some, who had 
borne arms for the cross, and signalized themselves 
by deeds of valour against the cruel Saracen, craved 
as a favour to " lay their bones beside the bones" of 
the ecclesiasticks. The last prior but one, filled as it 
were with a presentiment of coming evil, caused the 
words to be added to his brazen legend, " For y® 
tender mercie of Jhesu let them rest in peace." 

With a hundred other richer foundations, Ayton 
Priory was bestowed by Henry VIII. on Lord Crom- 
well ; and the agent whom he employed in turning the 
estate into money, gloated over the treasure which 
the abbey church presented to his sacrilegious eyes. 
** I think," so he wrote to his infamous employer, 
"that your lordship did never see more curiously 
wrought work, both of tapestry and hangings, em- 
broidery and vestments, pixes and thuribles, chalicys 
and lamps, than bee in this place. I have thought fit 
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to make a note of such, to the intent that your honour 
may know both its riches and my diligence. There 
were eight great tombes of alabaster, diversely carvyd 
with cherubim and saints, also with the portraietures 
of them that were buried in them, all wrought to the 
life. These, with notable pa3ns, we brake down o' 
Monday last ; and the alabaster I did give to Gre- 
gory Digges, the bricklayer, for his trouble, to make 
lime of. Also ten or twelve brasses, which we tost 
up, and which bee for the melting pot. Item, five 
chalicys, silver gilt, set with rubys stones; a reli- 
quary, chacyd very curiously, and inlaid with certain 
gemmes. Item, two crosses of golde, and three of 
silver. Now we are a pullyng down the lead from 
the roof, of which I shall in due tyme advertise your 
honour. And so," continued the impious wretch, " I 
commende you to the keepynge of Almighty God." 

Verily, " it is a fearfiil thing to fall into the hands 
of the living God" : and so both the spoilers of our 
abbey churches and their inferior agents found, when 
it was too late. In this world, they for the most part 
perished by miserable ends, leaving a name clogged 
with infamy, and a family oppressed by beggary; 
and in the world to come — but it is not for us to 
anticipate the judgments of Him to Whom vengeance 
belongeth. 

For three hundred years, Ayton Priory passed in 
rapid succession from one family to another, and 
seemed, into the possession of whomsoever it might 
faiWf to bring misfortune and ruin with it. It became 
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the property of a county family of wealth and in- 
fluence — ^in twenty years not a member of it sur- 
vived: a nobleman, charmed with the situation, 
brought to it his young bride — in a few months the 
mother and her infant were committed to the same 
grave : an admiral, high in the esteem of his country, 
purchased it — next year he perished with Sir Clou- 
desley Shovel : it passed to a merchant, one of the 
princely traders of our country, and shortly afler he 
was ruined in the South Sea bubble. It had lately 
become the property of a Colonel Abberley. With his 
character, as well as with that of some other person- 
ages of our tale, we shall make the reader acquainted, 
by introducing him to the dinner table of Sir John 
Morley, and to a party assembled principally for the 
purpose of affording the Colonel an introduction to 
some of his future neighbours. 

The ladies had withdrawn : the setting sun, just 
visible above the chestnut avenue which led to the 
house, shot a rich yellow glare on the dark oak floor 
and roof of the old dining-room, on the old family 
portraits with their heavy gilt frames, which orna- 
mented the walls, on the quaintly carved sideboard, 
an heirloom from the days when mahogany was 
brought over as ships' ballast, and on the stone 
chimney-piece, wrought in all the curious elaboration 
of Elizabethan art into angels and monsters and 
flower- wreaths, and bearing conspicuously the Morley 
legend, " Time tryeth Trothe," and the Morley arms, 
which, for the sake of our heraldick readers, we will 
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emblazon as accnrately as Sir John himself, a great 
amateur in heraldry, could wish. They were, sable, 
a bend or, in chief a lion passant gardant of the 
second: the last being an h(Hiourable augmentation, 
won by a Morley, for some feat of prowess performed 
at Agincourt. 

Besides Sir John Morley himself, who, with his 
tall muscular figure high forehead and bright eye, 
seemed yet in the fiill vigour of his strength, although 
more than a few grey hairs were to be seen on his 
head; and Col. Abberley, whose spare and well-built 
form, and dark complexion, showed clearly how many 
of his days had been spent in the field; there 
were Charles Abberley, the son of the latter ; Mr. 
WaUis, the Vicar of Teynton, a clergyman wbp, 
had his youth been thrown in a time when the Church 
was putting forth her energies, might have proved a 
more efficient soldier in her ranks, but who was now 
almost past active service ; Mr. Trenton, who, having 
amassed a considerable fortune at Birmingham, was 
now endeavouring to pass the remainder of his days 
in the pursuits and amusements of a country gentle- 
man ; Sir Thomas Underby, a baronet of very an- 
cient family, and of the envied creation of 1611; 
and lastly George Morley, Sir John's second son, 
who, as curate to Mr. Wallis, took on himself aU the 
responsibility of the parish management, and who was 
eventually, the living being in Sir John's gift, to 
succeed to its actual incumbency. 

" And so, Sir John," obser^'ed Mr. Trenton, " you 
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expect your son from Cambridge next week, I am 
told. I am glad of it with all my heart; nothing 
like setting a man up for himself and giving him 
something to do. There are so many, now-a-days, 
that like to spend the best part of their lives in get- 
ting knowledge that can turn to no earthly use, that 
I am quite glad Mr. Morley is not to be one of 
them." 

"Why," replied Sir John, "I believe my son's 
time has been as well spent at the university as it 
could be : he has laid in a good stock of sound learn- 
ing, and better than that, the discipline of mind and 
formation of good moral habits he has gained there, 
will stand him in good stead all his life. But he 
and I agreed, that as he is to be a country gentleman, 
as his father before him, and as he does not, thank 
God, want a fellowship for his support, it was hardly 
worth while for him to sit for one. If he succeeded, 
as I am told he would, he must have deprived some 
one, perhaps equally worthy of the honour, and 
needing the emolument more ; and if he failed, why, 
in his case there was so much time thrown away." 

"He has remained there, however," asked Col. 
Abberley, "some time since his degree — ^has he 
not?" 

" He has," returned Sir John : " it was his wish ; 
and I had no objection. George, on the other hand, 
was anxious to enter on his work as soon as might 
be ; and I was very glad that he should." 

" And most assuredly/' added Mr. Wallis, " I am 
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very glad that he has. The labour of the parish 
was getting quite beyond me ; one sermon a week, 
I think, is as much as any man can undertake, and 
some of my parishioners were eager for two. Then 
the visiting I felt, in wet weather especially, very 
troublesome ; and Mrs. Wallis was continually telling 
me that I was not sufficiently careful of myself. So, 
on the whole, I think myself very fortunate in so 
efficient and valuable a helper as my friend on the 
other side of the table." 

The truth was, that Mr. Wallis*s inactivity, partly 
the natural infirmity of increasing years, partly the 
besetting sin against which he had never sufficiently 
struggled, had been a source of great triumph to the 
Dissenters. The Wesleyans, ever ready to profit by 
the weakness of the Church, had been enabled to 
enlarge and beautify their conventicle; a small In- 
dependent meeting-house had sprung up, and pro* 
selytes were added to each of the sectarian bodies. 
Nor could this be matter of wonder. Mr. Tomkins, 
of the New Connexion^ and Mr. Jupp, of Cave 
Adullam Chapely both in their visits to the members 
of their respective congregations, and in their ser- 
mons, gave ample proof that they were, at all events, 
in earnest ; Mr. Wallis, on the contrary, never visited 
a parishioner except in case of extreme danger, and 
then only when he was sent for ; and as to his morn-! 
ing discourse on the Sunday, it was much of such a 
description as might have been delivered by an en- 
lightened follower of Plato. If he did not, with 
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Paley, actually say that such expressions as a new 
creature, a new life, a new man, meant '* nothing 
at all — nothing, that is, to us, and in our circum- 
stances ;" nor, with another divine, that Socrates was 
**made wisdom and righteousness" to mankind; he 
contented himself with exhortations to avoid vice — 
to follow virtue, since even heathens had agreed that 
the former was misery, the latter, happiness : he ex- 
horted his hearers to do their best, and to trust to a 
merciful God, and not to doubt but that if, on the 
whole, their virtues preponderated over their vices. 
He would accept the one and overlook the other. 

This kind of preaching, though not calculated to 
do much harm among a poor and illiterate congrega- 
tion, who could not understand above one sentence 
in five, was as little likely to retain those in the fold 
of the Church, who were daily exposed to the temp- 
tations arising from the more attractive forms in which 
schism displayed itself. When Mr. Tomkins, fol- 
lowing the cowardly and most deceitful craft which 
will eventually render Wesleyanism a bye- word even 
among other schismaticks, declared that Wesleyan 
Methodism was not dissent from the Church, nor 
schism in it, but the offspring of an extraordinary 
outpouring of the Spirit of God; when Mr. Jupp 
dwelt on the liberty of extemporary prayer, and the 
privilege of a free ministry, not set aside by man, but 
acknowledging an immediate call from God; how 
were the villagers of Monk Teynton to meet these 
arguments ? The trumpet gave an uncertain sound ; 
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and who could prepare himself for battle ? All that 
were really earnest-minded among them, with one or 
two exceptions, fell off into the ranks of schism ; the 
careless and worthless, who were content with any 
form of religion, retained that in which they had been 
educated, since a change would have involved some 
trouble. Of course, the character of the respective 
parties was an additional cause of glorying to those 
who were in arms against their Church. 

Mr. Wallis, finding that the defections increased 
weekly, after having in vain had recourse to the 
expedient of making his extracts from Tillotson, and 
Clarke, and John Taylor, larger than usual, deter- 
mined on preaching a sermon in defence of the 
Church. This production he elaborated with ex- 
treme care, and hoped that a considerable effect would 
arise from it. He began by stating that the origin 
of every government was from the necessity felt 
for every individual giving up some of his own 
liberty, political, moral, and religious, for the safety 
and good order of the whole ; that the government 
thus formed was henceforth the representative of the 
state at large ; that it was charged with its welfare, 
and must answer for its happiness. Consequently, 
that this government, afler a fair and candid view of 
all religions, would choose that which it thought most 
likely to be conducive to the publick weal ; that, for 
example, afler inquiring into the principles and pre- 
tensions of , Paganism, Mahometanism, and Chris- 
tianity, it would probably feel inclined to embrace 
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the latter; that among the various persuasions in- 
cluded in this common name, it had made choice of 
Protestant Episcopacy; that to Protestant Episco- 
pacy, therefore, it was the duty of every good citizen 
to conform ; that there were, indeed, those who from 
conscientious scruples were unable to do so, and that 
such were no doubt perfectly justified in serving 
God as they thought best, since, doubtless, all wor- 
ship, if it come from the heart, is equally acceptable 
to the Supreme Being; but that where conscience 
interposed no obstacle, for the sake of peace, good 
order, and good citizenship, individuals should con- 
form to the established religion. 

This discourse, though it seemed to produce no 
further effect in the parish, than the delivery of ser- 
mons at both the meetings against the discipline of 
the Church on several succeeding Sundays, was yet 
considered by its author as so convincing, that he 
could not resist the temptation of committing it to 
the press. It was his first and last publication : and 
he was not a little surprised on receiving, some short 
time subsequently, his publisher's account, with a 
per contra of only six sold copies ; copies which Sir 
John Morley had considered it but a mark of proper 
respect to purchase. 

It was at this season that George Morley entered 
on his parish work, as Mr. Wallis's curate. He was 
eager at once to commence the daily service ; but 
the rector, instinctively opposed to all change, and 
perhaps actuated by a little natural jealousy of his 
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future successor, would not hear for a moment of 
such a proposal. Nor was it without considerable 
reluctance that he allowed the church to be opened 
for service on saints' days, and that he gave his con- 
sent, if this (to use his own expression) should be 
*' foimd to answer," to the commemorations of Wed- 
nesday and Friday in a similar manner. Indeed, to 
say the trudi, Mr. Wallis felt considerable apprehen- 
sion as to the tendency of certain of his curate's 
doctrines. Having passed all his days in the seclu-> 
sion of a very retired Uving, and having confined his 
theological reading within very narrow limits, he 
was by no means prepared for the bold and uncom- 
promising claims which George Morley put forth in 
behalf of the Church. Not that he found anything 
in them to which he could object ; on the contrary, 
as he had latterly begun to doubt whether Dissenters 
could successfully be met with any weapon in his 
own armoury, he was glad to be furnished with some 
which promised to stand in better stead. Still, when 
he heard of the graces which it had pleased God to 
bestow upon man being laid up for him in the Church 
alone ; when he found the Power of the Keys vindi- 
cated to Her Ministers, to the exclusion of all others, 
he began to reflect, that either the ground he had for- 
merly taken was miserably low, or that now occupied 
by his curate most dangerous and false. Yet he had 
the satisfaction of finding, that though met with the 
greatest opposition, his curate not only succeeded in 
maintaining his own position, but gradually appeared 
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to win back some of the more reasonable separatists 
to the Church, at the same time that he raised the 
tone and standard of churchmanship to a far higher 
stage than they had previously occupied. But to 
return. 

"I had a singular visit to-day,'* said Sir John, 
^'firom a man, Mr. Wallis, whom you must know 
only too well ; I mean Jupp, the Independent 
preacher. He came to ask me to allow a Teetotal 
Festival to be held next week in that field of mine 
by CoUard's end : there is to be a procession, he 
tells me, and musick, and banners, and I know not 
what else. The association, it seems, has met with 
no great success here, and they wish to create a 
sensation." 

" I presume," observed Mr. Trenton, " that you 
made no difficulty in allowing the meeting to take 
place on your ground." 

" Indeed, it would not be in accordance with my 
principles to allow it," answered the other: '^ and so, 
much to the man's disappointment and chagrin, I was 
obliged to tell him." 

" Well now !" remarked Mr. Trenton, " I must 
say that I cannot comprehend your objections to the 
scheme. It seems to me a most exceUent method of 
winning the lower classes to habits of sobriety ; and 
it certainly has been attended with the happiest 
effects." 

" My father probably thought," said George Mor^ 
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ley, " that to make a scheme desirable, the means as 
well as the end must be right." 

" The means are right enough in this case," re- 
plied the merchant ; " people who have been in the 
habit of indulging to excess in liquor, find that by 
entering into an engagement with each other, they 
are able to resist the temptation better than they' 
could do separately : no harm in that, is there ? And 
as to the processions and musick, why, if the poor 
wretches take a pleasure in the thing, why not let 
them have it, and welcome ?" 

'* Oh ! I have no objection to the procession, and 
the musick, in the world. But what I think ex- 
tremely objectionable, is the banding together of men 
to bind themselves by an imauthorized vow to that, 
which by the strongest of all vows they are already 
bound to. It is paying a deference to human con- 
tracts, which they will not pay to the express com- 
mands of God." 

" You speak," said Col. Abberley, " as if the only 
vow which is taken by these people were the ab- 
staining from intoxication. But it is not so, of 
course : to cut off all temptations to it, they bind 
themselves by a vow which they have not already 
taken, and which, as entailing a degree of sacrifice 
which proves their earnestness, I look on as very 
laudable." 

" I cannot think that Churchmen have a right," 
replied the Curate, " to take upon themselves a vow 
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not authorized by the Church. Depend upon it, if 
they would wish for a fair field in which to exercise 
their temperance and sobriety, She has provided 
them a more spacious one than any which they can 
find for themselves. When we see them acting 
up to Her injunctions with respect to weekly and 
occasional fasts, then it will be time to inquire 
whether any further modes of self-denial are re- 
quisite or desirable." 

** I quite agree with what you say respecting the 
unauthorizedness of new schemes of self-discipline,*' 
remarked Sir Thomas Underby: "but you cannot 
expect me to agree with you as to the unlawfulness 
of private vows, otherwise I should be denying the 
advantages of the monastick system." 

"I only said," returned George Morley, "that 
vows appeared to me unlawfiil, when unauthorized 
by the Church, and taken by a party as the badge, 
or as in this case as the vital principle of that party. 
I do not see why private vows should be unlawful : 
nor do I conceive, though I desire to speak in sub- 
mission to the better judgment of others, that the 
monastick vow is unlawful, even if taken for the 
whole period of one's life, when authorized duly by 
the Church. Where it is not, as in our own branch of 
it, I do not see how it could be properly taken; but 
where, as in foreign countries, the Church has thought 
fit to allow it, I for one should take it without 
scruple." 

" But," said Mr. Wallis, " a great argument with 

c 2 
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me against the system is, that instead of enjoyii^ the 
good things Providence has set before them, it leads 
men to throw them aside, as if they were better and 
holier for abstaining than for enjoying. Now such 
an idea seems to me quite at variance with the mild 
and beneficent spirit of our religion : and I ground 
my opposition to it on this consideration." 

" We must however," observed Sir John, " take 
care that we do not press that argument forther than 
it will go ; else we shall be met by the assertion of 
the duty of self-denial and self-controlment, even in 
lawfol enjoyments, which assuredly is too much neg- 
lected in the present day. I think that the principle 
of singling out one vice, and binding men tc^ther in 
a league against that, has certainly a tendency to 
encourage men to make slight of others. We should 
see the folly of the thing, if we applied it to any other 
kind of crime. Suppose, for example, that a set of 
men, deeply impressed with the sense of the sin of 
stealing, should enter into an association to avoid it, 
and not only so, but to avoid all possible approach, 
or appearance of approach to it, should take a vow, 
not merely against abstracting, but against borrowing 
any thing from their neighbours." 

" Laugh as you will," cried Mr. Trenton, " you 
cannot deny that infinite good has resulted from the 
temperance vow. Look at Ireland, for example; 
do you happen to know how much, since the success 
of Father Matthew, the duty on spirits has diminished 
there ?" 
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** And do you happen to know,*' asked Sir John 
Morley, " how much that on opium has increased ? 
Nearly, I take it, in the same proportion/' 

** We read," added his son, " of vast numbers that 
have taken the vow ; I wish we were informed how 
many have broken it. We see in the reports of the 
different associations, assertions that very few have 
done so. Whether the gentlemen who write those 
reports are quite so particular in their use of the 
words very few, as less interested parties might be, 
I will not pretend to determine." 

" Do you mean then to say," asked Mr. Trenton, 
^'that no good has ever resulted from these so- 
cieties?" 

" By no means," returned Geoi^e Morley. " But 
to show that good may have occasionally, or even 
frequently resulted from them, is only to say what 
may be said of many of the most dangerous and 
wicked systems ever devised. The fact is, that 
where teetotalism has had fair play, it has degenera-* 
ted into downright heresy. In Cornwall, for example, 
teetotalers have meetings to themselves, not thinking 
it right to worship with those who disagree with 
them. Indeed, they would almost appear to exclude 
from salvation those who keep on in the old &shioned 
way ; and against none is their language more bitter 
than it is against the poor temperance societies : the 
members of which will not carry the pledge to so 
great a length as their more violent brethren. And 

c 3 
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it is a horrible fact, that in their profane imitations of 
the Lord's Supper, wine is not employed." 

" With respect to Father Matthew," said Sir John, 
*^ I believe him to be a well meaning man, but his 
line of conduct is about as void of every due feeling 
for episcopal pre-eminence (allowing, for the sake 
of argument, his Church to be the true Church), 
as ever was displayed by Presbyterian or Independ- 
ent. A simple Priest, he exercises a kind of hyper- 
episcopal function in every diocese where it may 
suit his fancy or convenience to go: he invents a 
kind of ceremony for the occasion, and seems to think 
that the efficacy of the pledge depends, not in the 
intiinsic virtue of an oath, but on the hands by 
which it is administered. To my mind, there is 
much in this that looks like vanity, hiding itself 
(perhaps imconsciously) under the cloke of doing 
God service." 

" We are to remember, too," added his son, " that 
after all, this is but a new heresy revived ; so true is 
it, that there is nothing new under the sun." 

" To what heresy, Mr. Morley, do you allude ?" 
asked Sir Thomas Underby. 

" That of the Hydroparastatse, if you recall the 
name," answered the other. 

"I had forgotten their existence," replied Sir 
Thomas. " Certainly, it is singular enough that a 
new antidote to vice should turn out to be an old 
heresy." 
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''One might perhaps find it to be the case in 
more instances than this," said Sir John Morley. 
" We may take it for granted that there is no royal 
road to virtue, anymore than there is to science. 
Shall we go up into the drawing-room ?" 



1 
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CHAPTER II. 

Lament, lament, old abbeys. 

The fairies' lost command : 
They did but change poor babies, 

But some have changed yovar land ; 
And all your children sprung from thence 

Are now grown Puritanes ; 

Who live unchanged ever since 

For loye of your domains. 

Bishop Cobbbt. 

" Now that you are going to settle down with us, 
Robert," said Sir John Morley to his eldest son, a 
few days after the return of the latter to Teynton 
Park, and as they were on their way to Ayton 
Priory, '* I hope we may be able to make one or 
two alterations for the better in the village. My 
time is so much taken up by my duties as a magis- 
trate and by county business, and your brodier is so 
much afraid, and it shows well in him to be so, of 
doing any thing which may seem to anticipate our 
worthy Vicar^s removal, that in many respects you 
will be able to effect more than either of us. I 
wish we could put a little more energy into good 
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Mr. Wallis ; as it is, I fear we must be content with 
getting his approval to our plans." 

" I can assure you," rephed Robert Morley, " I 
mean to sit down to the acquirement of a knowledge 
of my new profession, with as hearty good will as 
ever I did to Mathematicks when I was a freshman. 
But what is there which you think my help could be 
serviceable in, just at present VI 

**I will tell you one thing," replied his father, 
'* which has long weighed upon my mind. I have 
hitherto refrained from mentioning it to you, because 
it is a subject of importance, and I wished you to be 
in a condition to form an unbiassed judgement on it. 
I do not want yoii to give me a hasty answer ; take 
your own time, if you feel any difficulty in making 
up your mind. You know well that the great tithes 
of Monk Teynton have been in our family for nearly 
sixty years. They were originally appropriate to 
Ayton Priory, and were not separated from that 
estate till your great-grandfather bought them from 
the JoUifFes, then its owners. Till lately, I had 
never bestowed much attention on the subject ; or, 
if I ever felt a momentary scruple at enjoying a 
revenue which had once been solemnly appropriated 
to the service of God, I quieted my conscience by 
the thought that so long possession conferred a 
right, and that probably most estates were acquired, 
at some period or other, in a manner not per- 
fectly just. Still, I must confess that I was not 
satisfied to see Mr. Wallis undertaking the duties 
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of a laige parish for £400 a year, while I, firom an 
estate originalljr intended for his maintenance in the 
cure, derive an equal income, and do nothing for it. 
Shortly after I came into possessiim of the estate, I 
offered, if he wished for the aid of a curate, to find 
the funds : this he declined, on the ground of heii^ 
able to take the whole duty himself; but partly in- 
fluenced, I imagine, by the desire of having things 
entirely his own way, and avoiding all interference." 

** He made no difficulty, I think, when you pro- 
posed that George should become his curate, did he?" 
asked Robert Morley. 

'' On the contrary, he seemed very well pleased 
with the offer : but then the management of the 
parish was obviously getting beyond his strength. 
Had he had any family, it was always my intention 
to help them forward in the world in any way that 
he might wish ; but as this was not the case, and as 
his expenses in the way of parochial charity were 
next to nothing, since he always had carte blanche 
from me, in relieving such cases as he might con- 
sider deserving, I did not feel called upon to offer 
any addition to his income. The rather as he has a 
tolerable private fortune." 

''It seems to me," said the other, "that Mr. 
Wallis, however willing he might be to increase his 
income, is better off than the laiger part of our 
parish clergy, and certainly no one can blame you 
for having acted in any way ungenerously towards 
him." 
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" But lately," continued Sir John, not heeding the 
interruption, "my thoughts on the subject have un- 
dergone a considerable change. At the time that 
the Church Revenues Bill was brought before parlia- 
ment, I had occasion to go somewhat deeply into the 
subject. The result of my inquiries was, as you know, 
a conviction that, recommended by men whose motives 
I am bound to believe the best, and whose station and 
private character no one can reverence and esteem 
more than myself, that Bill fearfully approached to 
sacrilege. To divert money from the purposes to 
which pious founders and benefactors, now with God, 
had appropriated it, even though it were for the pro- 
motion of religion in another way, I could not but 
think most unjust to those who cannot now raise 
their voices in behalf of their own rights, most cruel 
to those who very willingly spent and were spent for 
us, and most dangerous by way of example to future 
depredators, and as checking many a benevolent im- 
pulse, lest the money designed for a particular cha- 
rity might hereafler be diverted into a channel which 
the bequeather of that money would not approve. 
You know very well that these were my sentiments 
on this subject ; and, as I remember, you quite agreed 
with me in them." 

" I did indeed," replied his son. " I see to what 
you are coming ; but I will not interrupt you." 

" Well," resumed Sir John Morley, " if this were 
my opinion of the diversion of funds from one reli- 
gious purpose to another, what, it struck me, must 
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be the guilt of those, who appropriate the wealth 
intended for the service of the Church to their own 
private use ? And what, it naturally followed, have 
I been doing as a lay rector for so many years? 
Have I not been, in ignorance it is true, robbing 
God, and will not all that sum be required at my 
hands ? The more I thought, and the more I read» 
the more sensible did I become of the danger of such 
an impropriation ; and I can assure you that I quite 
trembled as I turned page after page of Sir Henry 
Spelman's * History of Sacrilege,* and his * De non 
Temerandis Ecclesiis.* It is my earnest wish to 
repair, as far as I am able, the wrong I have done : 
and so far as concerns the past, I am determined that 
I will. You know that I cannot alienate the great 
tithes from my estate without your consent : and it 
is on this subject that I determined to speak to you 
as soon as an opportunity should offer." 

" You may be quite sure, my dear father," an-' 
swered his son, ** that any appropriation of money 
which you may feel it right to make, I shall be most 
willing to join in, even although I were not con- 
vinced of its necessity. The consideration, however, 
is not new to me. I can assure you that I have 
no hesitation whatever in taking any step which may 
be necessary to carry your plan into effect. But 
what were the means by which you intended to 
make good the sums you have already received from 
this appropriation V* 

" I will tell you," answered Sir John, " after I 
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have first said how much I am gratified that you are 
willing to act with me, not only from a regard to my 
feelings, hut also firom a sense of the danger of 
haying any thing to do with Church property. The 
income arising firom the impropriate tithes is £400. 
I have heen in possession of the estate nine and 
twenty years. I have therefore a sum of £11,600 to 
pay at once. The interest of this, at 4 per cent, 
amounts to £4,560. Therefore, I ought to reimburse 
the sum of £16,160 to the Church. The question 
is, how to employ the money. Now, doubtless, if 
sacrilege had never been committed, Mr. Wallis 
would have been in possession of this sum. Yet, I 
cannot think that I should be justified in putting it 
into his hands. It is an unfair way, generally speak- 
ing, to allow expediency to have any influence in a 
matter of pure justice, so that I will not argue as to 
the superior advantage of devoting that sum imme- 
diately to the Church : because, if it actually belongs 
to Mr. Wallis, however good the purpose to which I 
might destine it, I should only be committing a rob- 
bery on him. But, on due consideration of the matter, 
I am inclined to think, that in viewing him in the 
light of a steward of the Church's property — as every 
priest ought to be viewed, though I shall now lose 
no time in making over to him the future income 
derivable from the impropriation, I shall be acting 
more in accordance with Church principles, by de- 
voting the accumulated sum of past years to the 
immediate fiirtherance of the interests of the Church, 

D 
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taking care at the same time, to let it be known that 
I do not consider myself to be doing an act of 
charity, but a simple act of justice." 

"And what do you then intend to employ the 
sum upon V* enquired Robert. 

" This parish has of course the first claim upon us. 
Now at Ay ton, we have a population of nearly seven 
hundred, at the distance of a full mile from the 
parish church; and who would be unable, if that 
church were filled as it ought to be, to obtain ac- 
commodation there. I propose, therefore, to build 
and endow a church for them. I shall endow it at 
first with £200 a year, hoping, if my life be spared, 
to be able, ere long, to add another hundred : and the 
£10,000 which will remain will not be at all too 
much for a church — though not of the largest size — 
as it ought to be built." 

"I am quite delighted with the plan," cried 
Robert ; " but I want to ask one question : have you 
mentioned any thing of it to George ?" 

" No," returned Sir John : " you were the first 
person to be consulted in the matter, and it was due 
to you that I should not previously mention it." 

" I sadly fear, then," replied the other, " that 
George will never be vicar, — ^rector, I should say — 
of Teynton. I know him well enough to be sure 
that he would look on the giving up the impropria- 
tion as too much resembling a provision for him, if 
he ever derived any advantage from it. At least he 
would think that others might regard it in this light." 

3 
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" I hope that he would not take this view of it : I 
am sure the world would not ; though we may very 
safely leave it to form its own decision on the matter, 
without troubling ourselves to enquire what that de- 
cision is. But in the first place, Mr. Wallis may 
live twenty years yet : and in the event, George can 
only have a life interest in the restored impropria- 
tion: so that were my object only to provide for 
him, I should have gone to work in rather an ex- 
pensive way." 

" I shall be very glad if you can make him see it 
so ; but I am sure he will have some scruples at first." 

They were now entering Ayton Park: and the 
conversation turned on the family who possessed it. 
" I am sure," said Robert, " if the father be at all 
like the son, you must find him a great acquisition 
to the Teynton society." 

"It is an odd coincidence, certainly, that you 
should have been acquainted at college. Yes ; Col. 
Abberley seems a very pleasant gentlemanly man, 
without any particularly definite view, except on po- 
liticks, and there, fortunately, the right way. Young 
Abberley, of whom, however, I have seen but very 
little, I much like; indeed, I could hardly help 
doing so, on account of his very warm friendship to 
you." 

" I do not believe there is a more excellent fellow 
in the county, be the other who he may ; and I am 
glad, for all our sakes, that they are settled at 
Ayton." 

d2 
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By this time they were arrived in sight of the 
house: and well as they were acquainted with it, 
the father and son almost involuntarily drew their 
reins, to admire the beauty of the situation. It was 
a lovely morning in June : the remains of the old 
abbey to the left, the manor-house to the right, and 
the river seen between the two was bright in the 
rays of an unclouded sun. There was the gate- 
house, built by Prior Kirton, in the time of Henry 
VII., with its broad Tudor arch, octagonal flanking 
turrets, and mouldings of vine leaf and roses : the 
prior's rebus, a dog sitting on a barrel (Cur-ton), 
was wrought in the spandrels. A honeysuckle 
climbed up one of the angular turrets, and flung its 
long sweet arms over the grey stone. Beyond it 
you might see the smooth turf, once the great court- 
yard ; the ruins of the refectory on one side, and the 
remains of the church on the other: there were the 
four massy belfry arches, springing out from a 
thicket of glossy holly bushes, though their ponder- 
ous superstructure had long since fallen in: there 
were the banded shafbs of the nave pillars, with their 
delicate mouldings, and deeply hollowed bases : the 
choir arch yet remained perfect, and festoons of the 
pale flowers of deadly m'ghtshade hung down from 
it : where the high altar had once stood, to which the 
soft turf still rose in undulating steps, was a black 
beech, with its smooth white trunk, and dark purple 
leaves : and through the intricate windows of the 
Lady chapel the flush of a pink Maybush might be 
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seen, as if in mimicry of the glitter of jewels which 
had once decked the same spot. There was also the 
old wall, now ruinous and blocked up with fallen 
rubbish : there was a room, called by tradition the 
abbat*s parlour, there was the abbey bam, a noble 
cross structure : and the arches of the cloister bridge 
(mentioned before) that spanned the stream, and in 
the cool dark shade it threw across the waters, af- 
forded a favorite retreat to trout, and small fish. 
The ground, as it sloped down to the river, was as 
soft and smooth as velvet : the water itself was 
fringed with a thick skirting of bulrushes, sedge, and 
irises : while on its surface floated many waterlilies, 
some white, with their silver petals and yellow 
antlers ; some yellow, like little knops of gold. The 
house, a structure of the time of King James the 1st, 
was of the old red Ely brick, which, when exposed 
to the sun and storms of two hundred years, as- 
sumes so venerable an appearance ; but in the well- 
carved fragments built here and there into the walls, 
it bore sad witness that the materials of the House of 
God had been appropriated to the abode of man. 
Fenced off by a sunk ditch and ha-ha from the rest of 
the park, it was sheltered behind by a thick wood of 
chestnuts ; while the lawn in front was somewhat 
formally laid out in beds of various quaint shapes ; 
circular, semi-circular, starlike, crescent-shaped, or 
diamond festooned. The sweet warm scent of an 
English June, the hum of bees, the song of larks, 
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and the whispeiing of the wind in the branches, made 
Ay ton Priory seem to its visitors a perfect paradise. 

Having ascertained from the servant that his 
master and mistress were at home, and ushered 
through the venerable old hall, and up the short 
oaken staircase, the banisters whereof were curi- 
ously carved throughout, and terminated in two lions, 
Sir John Morley and his son were warmly welcomed 
by Charles Abberley, who had not yet met his old 
friend. 

" I was on the point," he said, " of riding over to 
Teynton to call on you: I have longed to do so, 
these three days, but I thought you would have 
quite enough to do without receiving visitors.'* 

" I would have found time enough for you, Ab- 
berley, at all events," said his firiend ; " though cer- 
tainly my days have been pretty well taken up in 
getting settled. But I think I have tolerably well 
succeeded at last." 

" I am very glad to hear, Mr. Morley," said Col. 
Abberley, " that we are to have the pleasure of hav- 
ing you amongst us. My son takes the credit of not 
having intruded on you before to himself, but I can 
assure you that I had quite a difficulty in keeping 
him back." 

** I don't know whether the young men of the pre- 
sent day read more than they used to do, Colonel," 
said Sir John, " but I am sure they buy more books 
than we could have afforded in our time. I sug- 
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gested to Robert the propriety of adding a wing to 
my house for his library ; how he has contrived to 
dispose of it, I can hardly think." 

While Robert Morley and his friend were discuss- 
ing the characters and histories of college acquaint^ 
ance, and Sir John was consulted by Col. Abberley 
and his lady on various points of local arrangement, 
Mrs. Laxington, a widow lady who resided at Teyn- 
ton, and having a moderate income and nothing to 
do, was as well acquainted with most of her neigh- 
bours' concerns as they were themselves, was an- 
nounced. 

" How do you do, Mrs. Abberley ? How are you. 
Colonel ? Ah, Sir John, glad to see you here ! Really, 
Mr. Morley, it is quite a treat to have you amongst 
us again. Hot weather this — is it not? good for the 
hay they tell me — but the walk here almost too 
warm. But I could not help coming, Mrs. Abberley, 
to thank you for our treat yesterday — don't know 
when I have enjoyed a day more ; weather so clear 
and fine, and the place so pretty, and the party so 
pleasant ; dear me ! it was really enchanting." 

-"I am glad you enjoyed yourself," said Mrs. 
Abberley ; " I left orders with the servants to give 
any assistance you might want." 

" Thank you a thousand times — so they told me ; 
but Mr. Tomkins is so clever at that sort of thing, 
that really we wanted nothing at all. A litde pic- 
nic at the Abbey," she added, explanatorily to Sir 
John Morley, who looked as if he did not compre- 
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hend ; " Mrs. Abberley was kind enough to give me 
leave to bring a small party ; we came yesterday, 
and had dinner and tea: there was Mrs. Dixon, 
and her sons and four daughters, Dixon could not 
come : very clever doctor he is, Col, Abberley, has 
immense practice ; he would have liked it of all 
things — but he had to ride over to Mr. Jones, at 
Studham — ^he is in a bad way, I am afraid. They 
say he had three doctors with him last Friday — 
enough to kill any man, I think, and so I told Mrs. 
Dixon — ^but that was my little joke, you know. 
Colonel ; well, that was six ; young Tomkins, seven; 
Mr. and Mrs. Turner and Miss Turner, ten ; John 
Williams and his sister, twelve; myself, thirteen — 
who else was there? I know there were fourteen, 
because we had put down thirteen at first, and then 
young Tomkins laughed, and said it would not be 
lucky — so clever of him, how, wasn't it ? and then, 
you know, Mrs. Abberley, though I am quite above 
such old superstitions, one never knows what may 
revive them — ^and one has heard strange things come 
of them; however, as I said to William Tomkins 
when we went out, don't you think, I said, that I 
mind any of that nonsense — ^but the more the merrier 
— ^and the dinner that will do for thirteen will do for 
fourteen. ' Oh no !' he said, * I never thought you 
would care for such foolery — fit enough for the old 
superstitious fellows who built this place, but not for 
us now-a-days.' But, as I was saying, — who was 
the fourteenth ? Oh ! I know, old Mrs. Wyndham — 
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a good old body she is — and as it is not often she 
goes out holiday-making, I thought it would be a 
charity to ask her, and so I did." 

"I hope you found no inconvenience from your 
expedition," said Col. Abberley, by way of saying 
something. 

" Oh dear, no : we came early — some, walked, and 
some came on donkeys ; then the young folks had a 
good game at blindman's buiF in and out of the 
church and tlie square — I am sure I leant against 
one of the old pillars and laughed till I was fit to 
die : and William Tomkins, so clever he is at making 
fun of everything, took off the odd ways of most 
of them as they played; and then we sat down 
to dinner under the old beech, and a very good 
dinner it was ; it came in a donkey-cart — I had it 
cooked myself — and my servant Betty had all the 
trouble of getting it; (I always deal with Clarke, 
Mrs. Abberley, his mutton is a hal^enny a pound 
less than Jupp, and, I think, just as good,) then after 
dinner we had singing, and the gentlemen made 
speeches, and then they got up a little dance, while I 
made the kettle boil — and we all sat comfortably down 
to tea, and so came home about eight o'clock." 

" I think we passed you," said Mrs^. Abberley, "as 
we were returning from Studham, where we spent 
yesterday." 

"Very likely, I think. Oh yes! I remember 
passing a carriage, and I said to young Tomkins, 
— whose can that be ? It can't be the Abberleys, I 
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said, because they would hardly come back so early, 
but so it was you, after all ? Well, you know, they 
say the abbey is haunted, and so, going back, Tom- 
kins told us all manner of horrid ghost stories, till 
some of the girls were so frightened, that they hardly 
knew whether they were standing on their heads or 
on their feet. Now, I said, William — (I always call 
him William, Colonel, for I've known him ever since 
he was in arms) — I've promised to bring back these 
young ladies safe, and I won't have them frightened, 
I said, out of their senses. ' I frighten a lady V says 
he — you know he is always very full of his compli- 
ments, * I'd rather lose my own senses,' he says, 
* than do that.' I suppose, Mr. Morley, you don't 
know young Tomkins?" inquired the lady abruptly. 

*'I think," said Robert, ^*I saw him once last 
winter, walking about in one of those rough coats 
which seem designed to bring a man as nearly as pos- 
sible to the state of a bear ; but further than this, I 
have not the honour of his acquaintance." 

" Well, but Col. Abberley," said Mrs. Laxington, 
'* I really quite want to hear what you think of us as 
a neighbourhood. Fine preacher, Mr. Wallis, isn't 
he ? and I am sure, Mr. Morley, your brother made 
me cry so last sermon, that I hardly knew how to sit 
it out. Then, Mr. Jupp is a most excellent man, 
though I can't say I quite entirely agree with him, 
for you know. Sir John, I call myself a very good 
Churchwoman; but then, as I say, let's agree to 
differ on such little points ; and old Mr. Tomkins, 
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too — there isn't a village in England better off than 
we are for preaching. And a sweet pretty place, 
isn't it ? I am sure, as I was saying the other day to 
Betsy Smith, (and that reminds me. Sir John, to 
speak to you about poor John Smith, he has just lost 
one of his cows, and I was thinking of getting up a 
subscription for him, poor fellow, for he is a deserv- 
ing man, I am sure), and, as I was saying to his 
wife. Well, Betsy, I said, if you are not thankAil for 
being in such a village as this, I don't know, I said, 
who ought to be." 

Sir John Morley, who was well aware that Mrs. 
Laxington's reminiscences of Monk Teynton were 
apt to be spun out to considerable length, now rose 
to take leave. Charles Abberley followed him, and 
said, as they walked across the garden, 

"I am quite sure. Sir John, from what I have 
heard you say myself, and from what I know of you 
from your son, that you feel these constantly repeated 
desecrations of the abbey as painfully as I do. My 
father, I know, does not approve of them ; and I 
earnestly begged of him not to allow Mrs. Laxing- 
ton's pic-nic to be held in the ruins. He was half 
disposed to listen to what I said ; but he has a great 
dread of unpopularity, and as a similar permission 
was never refused by our predecessors, and as our 
good neighbours seem almost to claim the favour as 
a right, he was unwilling to displease them by inter- 
fering to put a stop to their enjoyments. Perhaps, 
if ever the opportunity should offer, you would not 
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mind speaking to him on the subject, I am sure 
a word from you will have great weight with him." 

"You are quite right in thinking that I mourn 
with you the desecrations to which the priory is 
exposed," replied Sir John. '' If I should ever be 
able to put my view of the case before Col. Abberley, 
I certainly will." 

"Thank you," returned the other; "I was sure 
you would not think my request an intrusion." 

"I quite pity that young man," said Sir John 
Morley to his son, as they rode back. " Were he 
but in a better situation for moral improvem^it, I 
have seldom seen one who I think would develope 
into a more valuable character. We must do what 
we can for him, Robert." 
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CHAPTER III. 

Is this of Joel a proclamation for liberty of preaching, that all, 
young and old, menservants and maidservants, may fall to 
it ! To this sense hath this Scripture been wrested by the 
enthusiasts of former ages, and still is : all flesh may not 
be cut into tongues : some left for ears some auditors need. 
Else a Cyclopean Church will grow upon us, where all were 
speakers, no body heard another. Proj^abutU must not 
make us forget iwcooat. — Bishop And&bwbs, III. s. 11. 4. 

In the history of the county in which the scene of 
our story is laid, and under the head of Monk Teyn- 
ton, we read : " The Independent chapel, erected in 
18 — , is a neat building of the Ionic order ; the pre- 
sent minister is the Rev. John Jupp,*' The history 
of this place was a curious specimen of the way in 
which dissent is generally introduced into a village. 
There was a certain farmer Harris, a man well to 
do in the world, and a professed Churchman, who 
had on some occasion incurred a rebuke from Mr. 
WaUis, a most unusual exhibition of authority on his 
part, for some open and scandalous crime. While 
determining to be revenged on his vicar, he felt that 

£ 
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to join the Wesleyans, whom he had all his life been 
in the habit of opposing, by way of keeping up his 
only claim to be considered a member of the Church, 
would be impossible. He therefore for some time 
not only abstained from going to Church — ^he had 
hardly ever gone there before — but strictly forbade 
all members of his family to attend publick worship 
either there or at the "New Connexion." At last a 
method occurred to him, by which he could at once 
manifest his defection from the Church, provide for a 
member of his own family, and, if the speculation 
answered, secure himself from incurring any expense 
in the promotion of these objects. It happened that 
a relation of his wife's, who had hitherto been a kind 
of hanger-on in the family, had acquired considerable 
reputation in the little market-town of Studham as a 
lecturer. His first attempt in the profession had 
been a series of six lectures, on the Doctrine, Disci- 
pline, and Emoluments of the Establishment: in 
which he proved, to those who would believe him, 
that the Church cost the nation twenty millions a 
year ; that to exact from the enlightened spirit of the 
present age a subscription to doctrinal articles, was 
repugnant to every principle of reason and philo- 
sophy ; that tithes and church rates were in the highest 
d^ree tyrannous and antichristian ; that the volun- 
tary system was the only one which could possibly 
promote vital Christianity ; with various other asser- 
tions of the same kind, made somewhat unscrupu- 
lously by gentlemen who depend for their subsistence 
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on their power of popularity. He next acquitted 
himself with such credit in a series of anti-com-law 

lectures that the shire Reformer of the following 

Saturday had this paragraph : — 

" On Tiiesday evening Mr. Jupp delivered his 
last lecture on the subject of the com trade, to a 
crowded auditory in the town hall of Studham. We 
regret that we have not space to follow the talented 
lecturer through the elaborate arguments by which 
he exposed the iniquity of the present system ; but 
there is the less occasion for us to do so, as we 
imderstand that Mr. Jupp has been prevailed on, by 
the importunity of his £iends, to give his lectures to 
the publick." 

The latter hint, designed by the writer, who was no 
other than Mr. Jupp himself, as a feeleVy having 
proved unsuccessful, and no other subject on which 
he could exert his lecturing powers at present oc- 
curring to him, he betook himself to Farmer Harris's, 
and had spent a fortni^t there much more to his 
own satisfaction than that of his host. It was at this 
time that the thought of establishing his nephew as a 
preacher in the Independent connexion occurred to 
the farmer ; and finding, on inquiry, that the young 
man had no objection to the plan, he proceeded to 
take steps for carrying it into execution. Mr. Gul- 
liver, the Independent minister, or rather, to adopt 
the distinction drawn by a gentleman of a Bible 
Society meeting, on being spoken of as an Independ- 

£ 2 
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ent minister — " I beg your pardon, Sir, — the minister 
of an Independent congregation," — was taken into 
council on the occasion, and suggested in the first 
instance an application to the " Voluntary Evangeli- 
cal Association," setting forth the walit of true 
Gospel preaching at Monk Teynton, and that a be- 
nevolent individual residing there was disposed to 
make considerable sacrifices, if help were obtained 
from other quarters. As Mr. Gulliver had consider- 
able influence in that Society, the sum of £70 was 
voted for the erection of a chapel : an advertisement 
**To the Truly Benevolent," in the Record, pro- 
duced £10 more ; and the sum was made up to £100 
by friends '*of the cause," in and about Studham. 
Stubbing, the principal mason in that town, was 
then applied to, to give an estimate of the probable 
expense of a building calculated for the accommo- 
dation of 150 on the ground-floor, and to which 
galleries might be subsequently added, if necessary. 
Two himdred pounds was the lowest estimate, and 
Farmer Harris was considerably terrified by the 
prospect of having to disburse the half of that sum 
from his own pocket. But he was encouraged by 
his Studham friend, who observed, that a sermon 
preached by some popular London minister, would 
draw a large collection ; and that the return on the 
principal laid out, would be sure and steady. He 
further offered to instruct Mr. Jupp in a few of the 
principled arguments by which his new position would 
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be successfblly defended ; and the latter, accordingly, 
was a cmstant sitter under Mr. GuDiver in Ebeneaer 
chapel, and as ccxistantly (that is, except at meal- 
time), an inmate in Mr. Gulliver's house. In the 
meantime. Farmer Harris having OMitrihuted a piece 
oi waste land that belonged to him, and for which he 
could never find any use, the building advanced 
rs^idly. To be sure three of its sides were plain 
enou^ sand -coloured brick, with round-headed 
staring windows ; but the fourth, which fironted the 
road, was adorned with four Ionic pilasters in stucco, 
copied finom those in the market-house of Studham ; 
and a door, neatly stained to imitate oak, was in- 
serted between the interior ones. In two months 
the scaffolding was struck, and in three the building 
was ready to be opened. 

Farmer Harris, on receiving Stubbing's account^ 
amountii^ to £257* I6s, 7^d.^ gave vent to certain 
expressions, which came somewhat oddly from the 
mouth of the founder of a chapel : and he was hardly 
pacified with the news that Mr. Gulliver had per- 
suaded a dissenting teacher of considerable eminence 
in London (and one, whose tomb, if he followed Sir 
Henry Wotton's example, would be inscribed with 
the words, ^* Here lies the author of that sentence^ 
The Church of England has destroyed more souls 
than she has saved"), to preach the opening sermon. 
As the appointed Sunday drew near, the fame of 
the opening, and the rumours afloat on the subject, 

£3 
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were musick to Mr. Harris's ears. " Will you come 
and see my chapel opened next Sunday ?*' was the 
first question he put to almost all his acquaintance. 
And when, on the Saturday evening, the London 
preacher, alighting from the stage which passed 
through Studham, was met at the Bull and Gridiron 
by the farmer's taxed cart, and driven into Monk 
Teynton by his eldest son, then, indeed, the founder 
of the chapel felt that the proudest day of his life 
was approaching. 

We shall again have recourse to the veracious 
print which we lately quoted for a description of that 
day's proceedings. 

'* On Sunday last, the 24th instant, the new Inde- 
pendent chapel of Monk Teynton was opened for 
Divine worship. We understand that it is entirely 
the erection of one munificent individual, John Har- 
ris, of Coolshut Farm, Esq. The poor of Teynton 
will thus at length have access to that Grospel which 
is preached to them, but from which Mother Church, 
in the plenitude of her care for her portly prelates 
and well-fed dignitaries, contrives in great measure 
to exclude them. The chapel was crowded to ex- 
cess : and we were sorry to observe, that though a 
neat and capacious building, many were unable to 

find entrance. The Rev. — . , of London, 

preached. The eloquence of this devoted minister 
is so well known, that our praise can add nothing to 
his reputation: it was generally thought by his nu- 
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merous admirers that he surpassed himself on the 
present occasion. We observed that his voice faltered 
as he alluded to the exertions of the respected 
founder of the chapel, and the persecutions to which 
he had been exposed from the vicar of Teynton: 
and the conclusion of the discourse, in which he di- 
lated on the various efibrts now made, throughout 
the length and breadth of our land, by the partizans 
of the voluntary system, was at once touching and 
animated. The reverend gentleman addressed an 
equally large and attentive congregation in the eve- 
ning, when prayer was offered by the Rev. Mr. 
Jupp, who is to have the pastoral superintendence of 
the chapel; and whose eloquent lectures on the 
voluntary system, and on the advantages of free-trade, 
must be fresh in the recollection of many of our 
hearers. The collection at the doors amounted to 
£7. 6a. Sd." 

As a pecuniary speculation, the undertaking wore 
at the outset the appearance of a fisdlure. The 
money, indeed, was unpaid ; but Mr. Stubbing was 
clamorous, and the settlement could not be much 
longer delayed. Mr. Harris prevailed on three other 
persons to become, with himself, under the title of 
trustees, the owners of the fourth part of the chapel, 
each on condition, that after paying Jupp £25 a year, 
the revenue arising from pew rents should be divided 
equally. The first year's accounts, however, were 
hardly more favourable than those at the outset. 
They stood thus : — 
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Dr. £. «. d. 
To Carpenters, for repairing and mending 

ihe pews, where injured by dry-rot ...... 23 6 

To Bricklayers, for rebuilding tke frontage, 

and restuocoing it 32 7 

Minister's salary «... 25 

Sundries 4 7 9 

ie85 9 



Or, £. 8. d. 

To eight pews at three pounds each .....•• 24 

To five, at two pounds 10 

To occasional collection 1 17 

£35 17 

Leaving a balance per oontra of £49 3 9 



And of this, Mr. Harris had to bear a fourth part. 
The trustees, however, .consoled themselves with the 
reflection that the heavy expenses for repairing arose 
from the mismanagement or knavery of " that rascal, 
Stubbing," and would not occur again, and that in 
the meanwhile they could avoid the expense of a 
church rate, on the plea of being " ccxiscientious dis- 
senters :'* knowing that the vicar was too fond of his 
own ease to bring matters against them to extremity. 
The second year of the chapePs account was now 
drawing to a close : and though the congregation 
had, since George Morley's accession to the curacy, 
considerably diminished, it was rumoured that it 
would be found ** a paying concern." 

** O, my dear Miss Morley," said Mrs. Laxing- 
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ton to Sir John Morley's daughter, as they met in 
the village a few days subsequently to the date of 
the last conversation, '* I hope you mean to look in 
upon us to-night! I hear from William Tomkins, 
that there will be nearly two hundred, for certain, 
and there are to be some of the Studham band, and I 
believe one or two of the ministers from Studham, 
and I have been working my fingers off to make a 
gay flag ; the stuff cost me two and sevenpence, if it 
cost a farthing, to say nothing of the time and trouble. 
By the way, let me recommend you always to get 
your needles at Hensman's at Studham, not at Smith 
and Paynter*s. I used to deal with them, but their 
needles were always breaking ; now Hensman's you 
may depend upon. But, as I was saying, I do hope 
you will come. I heard say, Sir John does not quite 
approve of it ; but to be sure he can make no ob- 
jection to your being there. I know that there will 
be a good many dissenters, and that you are rather 
particular as to mixing with them ; but dear me ! if 
we can't meet them on such ground as this, where is 
one to meet them V* 

" Really," said Catherine Morley, " I don*t un- 
derstand what it is you refer to. What is this party 
of which you are speaking V* 

"Bless me! is it possible you haven't heard? 
Why, to-night will be the first meeting of the Monk 
Teynton Teetotal Association : and we are to meet 
in the Independent chapel. Why a)l the village has 
known of it this week past. I know it was talked 
of at least as much as that ago, because when I was 
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down at Clarke's last Tuesday, he knew it well, and 
meant to shut up his shop this evening, on purpose. 
And that reminds me, my dear Miss Morley, — ^you 
know I have the greatest respect and esteem for 
your hrother, and I think him an excellent preacher, 
and I am sure he is a very good scholar, and a very 
worthy minister. But do you know; now, I beg 
you will not be offended, for I reaUy wish you well, 
and, as I said the other day to Sally Weeks, when I 
told her that her husband was the greatest rogue in 
the parish, Sally, I said, I only tell you so for your 
good ; but as I was saying, don't you think he might 
be a little more cautious and guarded in speaking 
about dissent ? Mr. Jupp sent to London lately for 
a little bundle of tracts which he thought might 
do good in the present state of affairs, when, as 
every one allows, there is the greatest danger from 
Popery and Puseyism, and he was kind enough to 
give me a quarter of a hundred. Stop ; I think I 
have one or two with me ; but I have given away a 
great number. O, yes ! here it is : — ^if you like to 
keep it, you are very welcome to it." 

Catherine Morley had never before seen one of 
the Protestant handbills published by Seeley : that 
now put into her hand was entitled, " What is Pusey- 
ism r 

'^ It is to say that the Apostate Church of Rome, 
the Antichrist spoken of in Scripture, is a true 
Church : 

'' It is to take tithe of mint, anise, and cum- 
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min, n^lecting the weightier matters of the 
law: 
" It is to insist on the introduction of obsolete and 
Popish vestments, of which Latimer, a glorious 
martyr, expressed his opinion that they were 
' fools' coats :' and which Hooper, another glo- 
rious martyr, went to prison rather than wear : 
** It is to pray to the Vii^in Mary, instead of 

to God: 
" It is to put tradition before the Scriptures, and 
the Fathers in the place of the Apostles : 
It is to pray for souls in purgatory : 
It is to traduce and vilify the glorious Re- 
formation, on which the Established Church was 
founded : 
" It is to deny salvation to all who are not mem- 
bers of the Establishment. 
" * Woe unto you ! for ye lade men with burthens 
grievous to be borne, and ye yourselves touch 
not the burthens with one of your fingers.' — 
Luke xi. 46. 
" * Beware lest any man spoil you through phi- 
losophy and vain deceit, after the tradition of 
men, after the rudiments of the world, and 
not after Christ."* — Col. ii. 5. 
Accustomed to subdue a naturally high spirit, it was 
not without a struggle that Catherine forced herself to 
answer her friend, after having perused the handbill. 

" Really, Mrs. Laxington, if you will excuse my 
saying so, I think that this is hardly the sort of 
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production to do much good in the village. Granting 
it to be all true, might not the same truths have been 
stated a little less bitterly ? But it is not true : I 
am sure that no set of men, not even Romanists 
themselves, taught many of the doctrines which are 
here set down to the Puseyites, as you call them. 
Yet I do not wonder that Mr. Jupp is anxious to 
distribute these papers; for they are evidently 
written by a dissenter in heart, if not in profession ; 
but you and I, Mrs. Laxington, who profess to love 
our Church, should hardly, I think, lend ourselves to 
disperse what is really written against it, though pro- 
fessing only to be directed against a party in it." 

" Well now ! you don't say so !" cried Mrs. Lax- 
ington. " I am sure I had no idea that there was 
any harm in the bill, or I wouldn't have distributed 
it for the world. Dear me! written against the 
Church, you say ! Well, I am very sorry ; and so, 
I'm sure, will poor Mr. Jupp be. I must tell him 
about it to-night at the meeting. But now, really, 
won't you be there ?" 

" You say yourself," said Miss Morley, " that my 
father objects to it; and that would be, you know, 
quite sufficient reason to prevent my going, even 
if I had no objection of my own to the whole 
thing." 

" Well, I wonder to hear you say so," answered 
Mrs. Laxington. *' I know you generally approve 
of whatever Mr. Wallis does, and he has promised 
just to look in — after the opening prayer, that is ; 
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which he thought, considering all circumstances, he 
could not come to so well." 

" I beg your pardon for doubting it," said Miss 
Morley, " but are you quite sure that you are cor- 
rectly informed ? Because I know that when Mr. 
Wallis dined with us the other day, he was directly 
opposed to your intended meeting." 

" Quite sure of it, my dear Miss Morley ; I met 
him just now down by CoUard's End. I think he 
was going to call on Mr. Trenton, because I saw 
him turn up the lane afterwards — and that reminds 
me, — what a sad condition that lane is in. Hawkins, 
Mr. Trenton's coachman, told my maid Betty the 
other day, that in wet weather the horses could 
hardly get along : it's a perfect shame that the 
parish don't repair it — ^but, as I was saying, I met 
Mr. Wallis down there, and I said to him, ' Shall 
we have the pleasure of seeing you,* I said, ' for 
half an hour or so this evening V * Why yes,' he said, 
* I think I shall look in. I did not intend to have 
done so ; but I should give offence if I did not, and 
it will be expected, and so I think I shall.' So you 
see I have my information from the very best possi- 
ble source. O ! good morning, Mr. Morley : always 
busy in the parish ! Well, I hardly know how you 
cleigymen contrive to get through so much business. 
Visiting in the day, and sermon-writing in the night. 
I am sure it makes me tired only to think of it." 

" I think I may return the compliment, Mrs. Lax- 
ington, as to employment : for that bundle under 
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your aim does not look as if you were very idle 
to-day." 

'' Indeed I am not," she replied : " I shall leave 
your sister to tell you the why and the wherefore. 
As for me, I've a himdred places to call at before 
the evening. Good morning, Miss Morley ! I will 
let you know to-morrow how the thing went off, if I 
don't see you there : good morning, Mr. Morley ! 
I've been giving your sister a word of advice for you 
— you must not be offended at an old friend speaking 
plainly, you know." 

'* Has she been talking to you about the tee- 
total meeting to-night, Catherine?" asked Geoige 
Morley. 

'* She has, indeed ; and she tells me, what I can 
hardly believe, that Mr. Wallis is to be there." 

" It is unfortunately too true," returned her bro- 
ther ; "it seems he dined yesterday with Mr. Tren- 
ton, and was persuaded to join it, though I think 
he does not above half approve of it. He wanted me 
to go too, but I was really forced to tell him that 
that was perfectly impossible." 

"Just look at this paper, George. It is an im- 
portation of Mr. Jupp's; and Mrs. Laxington has 
been busying herself in distributing them. Is it not 
perfectly shameftd?" she continued, as the colour 
came into her cheek. 

" Did you never see any of these before ? Why, 
in some places they are as common as dust. Shame- 
ful ! Yes : but I have seen many much worse than 
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this. I suppose Mr. Jupp begins to find, that when 
true Church principles are preached, however feebly 
and imperfectly, if only faithfully, schism must and 
wiU be weakened. But what was the advice Mrs. 
Laxington has been giving you about me V* 

*'0\ that you should do more to conciliate the 
Dissenters than you do. She seemed terribly afraid 
to bring it out ; but that was the sum and substance 
of her communication.*' 

" I really am seriously vexed about this decision 
of Mr. Walhs's : for thinking that he did not mean 
to go — who could think otherwise after what he said 
the other night ? — I spoke much more strongly on 
the danger and harm of such associations than I 
should otherwise have done : so now I shall have the 
credit of setting up against my own vicar, and judging 
and condemning his proceedings." 

" Well, really, George, it is his fault and not yours. 
I almost wonder the Dissenters were so anxious for 
the credit of his name." 

" What do you think they are going to do at Stud- 
ham V* inquired George. 

" What is it ? A teetotal meeting on a grander 
scale than the Teynton Association can attain ?" 

" Something worse than that. It seems that the 
funds of the Studham Dispensary are in a very bad 
condition ; and as there appears no hope of an in- 
crease in subscriptions, one of those musical perform- 
ances of which we have lately heard is about to be 
given in the church. My father has just told me 

F 2 
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the news ; and as he thinks that he may have some 
influence there with Mr. Fortescue, he is gone over 
to see what can he done. Look! there is young 
Ahberley riding up to our house ! I want much to 
speak with him : so, if you are coming in, we wiU go 
together." 

'* I am very sorry to hear about these doings at 
Studham : but I do hope, when the impropriety of 
the thing is set before Mr. Fortescue, who is not an 
obstinate man, that he will yield to reason. At all 
events, it was like papa to do what he could against 
it, and to do it directly." 
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CHAPTER IV. 

Of the base Goaii of the Temple said our Savioub, Have these 
things hence I Much less is it to be unhallowed with 
dances, morrises, meetings at Easter, drinkings, Whitsun 
ales, Midsummer merrymakes, or the like : nor by stool- 
ball, foot-baU, wrestlings, wasters, or boys' sports. If such 
abuse hath been committed, say by whom, [at] whose 
procurement, countenance, or abetting. 

Bishop Montaoub. — Vitit. Art. p. 46. 

That evening Sir John Morley, on his return from 
Studham, detailed the result of his expedition. It 
was unsuccessful. Mr. Fortescue was sorry, very 
sorry, that any one, and especially any one whose 
opinion and advice he valued so much as that of his 
excellent friend Sir John Morley, should object to 
the scheme, and perhaps, had he known earher that 
such objections were entertained, it would have in- 
duced him to reconsider the subject. But at present 
it was too late — quite too late : the committee had 
been selected, the bills were printed,'<!(Sir John had 
noticed them on every blank wall within a mile of 
the town,) the tickets were struck off, and some were 

F 3 
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fM>ld, and the principal singers were engaged. It 
would be quite impossible to alter the arrangements : 
Mr. Fortescue could only r^ret, that entered into as 
they were for a charitable object, any part of them 
should be considered reprehensible. So Sir John 
Morley returned, with the belief that the desecration 
must take place. 

After giving the history of his morning occupa- 
dons, he proceeded to tell his family, having pre- 
viously made Lady Morley acquainted with it, his 
plan of giving up the impropriation which he held, 
and of refunding the money already received by him 
from it, in the building and endowing a church at 
Ayton. George Morley could hardly find words to 
express his joy and thankfulness; and his sister, 
though she had never before considered the subject, 
was not likely to differ from the opinion of her &ther 
and brothers on a point of Church discipline. Sir 
John, having already written to his solicitor, now 
employed himself in preparing letters to Mr. Wallis, 
and to the Bishop of the diocese. The rest of the 
family pursued their usual occupations, though some- 
what interrupted by the riotous noise of the teetotal 
meeting, the Cave Adullam happening to be situated 
just outside one of the park gates. 

A circumstance, however, occurred at Studham, 
which seemed to throw some difficulty in the way of 
the musical nieeting. There lived in the town a 
retired tradesman, Mr. Wingfield by name, but usually 
called old Tom Wingfield. He was a bachelor, and 
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a man of somewhat eccentric habits, but withal well-' 
meaning, and, after his manner, a good Churchman. 
As he had been mayor more than once, and was 
known to have more money than his style of living 
might seem to indicate, he had a good deal of in-> 
fluence in the place. Mr< Wingfield, having seen 
from the bills with which the town was placarded 
the plan and nature of the festival, felt himself much 
aggrieved thereat; inasmuch as he thought that, 
being a parishioner, he had ftdl and perfect right to 
enter the church whenever it was opened to the 
pubhck ; and by no means approved of a system which 
would compel him to pay for what was freely his 
own. Being in the habit of acting on his determina- 
tions without loss of time, he pi«gented himself at 
the shop of Mr. Parker, the churchwarden^ much 
about the time that Sir John was in ccmversation on 
the same subject with Mr. Fortescue. Mr. Parker's 
shop was the most fashionable in all Studham : he 
was the principal bookseller and stationer, and also 
had a musick warehouse. Here you might see a large 
advertisement of " New musick at half price ;" there 
were one or two cabinet pianos, and an old Erard's 
harp, on sale or hire; there were some flutes and 
accordions exposed to view; and all the musical 
instruments in the town, and for ten miles around, 
were under the especial care and superintendence of 
Mr. Parker. It was he, who to gratify his own taste 
for performing on the violin, and that of his daughters 
for exhibidng their skill on the harp and piano re- 
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spectively, had su^ested the scheme of the musical 
festival, and was now very actively employed in 
carrying out the necessary arrangements. 

" Mr. Parker at home?" asked Mr. Wingfield, 
presenting himself in the thick coat, and with the 
knotty oaken stick, which were his inseparable com- 
panions at all seasons of the year. 

" Mr. Parker is at home, sir," replied the shop- 
man, ''but he is particularly engaged. Can you 
leave any message with me, sir, for him ?" 

*' If he*s at home," returned the other, " I'll thank 
you to tell him that I want to speak to him on par- 
ticular business. Do you hear ?" 

'Til tell him so, sir: but I*m really afraid he 
can*t be spoken with just now — ^he's so very much 
taken up about our musical festival. Signor Bella- 
donni is with him at this instant, sir." 

" I'll wait till he's at leisure, then ; but see him I 
must and will. Tell him that, sir, if you please." 

The man presently returned, requesting the visitor 
to follow him. Mr. Wingfield was accordingly 
ushered into a back parlour, where sat Mr. Parker. 
Signor Belladonni, and die Misses Parker, who, be- 
ringleted and tricked out in the height of Studham 
fashion, were occupied in an eager discussion on some 
piece which it was proposed to perform on the grand 
occasion. 

" My dear sir," said Mr. Parker, " you come in a 
very busy time ; but for the sake of an old friend 
one would do anything. They tell me that you have 
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some particular business with me. Is it anything of 
a private nature ? else, perhaps, we may as well dis- 
cuss it here V* 

"The more that hear what I have to say the 
merrier, so far as I*m concerned, Mr. Churchwarden. 
I hear that you are going to have a musical perform- 
ance, a festival, or what you may please to call it, in 
your church ; is that the case ?" 

" Certainly, sir, it is ;" replied the other. 

" So far, so good. And I hear that you mean to 
exclude all who don't take one of your tickets ?" 
Undoubtedly, sir ; such is our intention." 
Humph ! And you call that charity ?" 
Why, sir, you know the trouble of getting up the 
thing is great — very great indeed : and we contribute 
our time and labour to the institution — an excellent 
one it is." 

"Ay, and put your hand in your neighbours' 
pockets for the money. Well, when I profess to 
give, I will give." 

" Sir !" said Mr. Parker. 

" Well, I came here to-day, to say that I intend to 
be there myself, sir." 

" I am sure," replied the bookseller, " we shall be 
most glad to have your countenance in the under- 
taking. Allow me to remind you, however, that the 
sooner you provide yourself with a ticket, the better : 
the reserved seats are almost all gone." 

"I mean to come without a ticket," responded 
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Mr. Wingfield, looking under his eyelids, to see what 
effect this announcement would produce. 

" Ha ! ha !" said Mr. Parker ; " always fond of a 
joke, Mr. Wingfield. Seriously speaking, however, 
you may be inconvenienced if you delay making 
your purchase." 

'* Upon my word, Mr. Parker, I am in earnest ; 
I mean to come, and I mean to come without a 
ticket." 

" My dear sir, the thing is impossible. We have 
given express orders to the beadles to admit no one 
without a ticket signed by myself and my friend Ross, 
as secretaries of the festival." 

" Well, Mr. Churchwarden," said Wingfield, but- 
toning up his coat, and looking very obstinate, " we 
shall see. You throw open the church on a publick 
occasion. I, a parishioner, present myself for ad- 
mittance — you refuse me. If that's law, I'm a fool : 
and if it's not, some other people are. We shall see. 
Good morning." And out went Mr. Wingfield, leav- 
ing the assembled party somewhat astonished at his 
sudden exit, and singular (to use their own term) 
delusion. 

Mr. Churchwarden Parker happening to meet his 
colleague, Mr. Ross, that afternoon, and mentioning 
the interview he had had with " old Wingfield," they 
were struck with the thought, " What if there should 
be anything in the objection raised ?" And as they 
were near the rectory, they determined to step in. 
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and hear Mr. Fortescue's opinion* That gentleman 
appeared considerably staggered with the considera« 
tion, and asked whether Mr. Wingfield seemed deter* 
mined to persist in his resolution. 

'* I never saw a more obstinate man, sir," said Mr. 
Parker : " I really believe that he will make an up- 
roar, if we do not find some way of stopping his 
mouth." 

" What say you," asked Ross, " to presenting him 
with a ticket? Surely he will give us no further 
trouble, and the loss wiU not be much." 

" Why," suggested Mr. Fortescue, " that would be 
rather a dangerous precedent. We should have, I 
fancy, a good many other parishioners as much set 
on free admission as this somewhat particular per- 
son." 

" The best way then would be, perhaps, to admit 
him without a ticket," said Mr. Parker, " if he is 
troublesome." 

" Perhaps," added the rector, " in the first place, 
we had better know whether we can legally keep 
him out, in case he will not pay. If we find that we 
cannot, and I assure you, gentlemen, I have my 
doubts on the subject, we will take care that the 
matter does not become publick at least till the 
tickets are sold. I will see Mr. Hutchinson this 
afternoon, and learn his opinion ; and if you will look 
in towards eight o'clock, I will let you know the 
result. How goes on the sale, Mr. Parker ?" 

" We have nothing to complain of, sir : out of our 
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two thousand tickets, we have disposed of nine hun- 
dred ; and that includes most of the reserved seats, 
and they are still going off very welL" 

" That's right," relied the rector. " I have been 
speakii^ to the carpenters, and they tell me that by 
beginning early on the Monday morning they can 
make sure of having everything ready by Wednes- 
day ; so that we need not be unea^ on that score." 

While these proceedings were going (», Mr. Wing- 
field was taking steps of another kind. Our readers 
will remember that we do not propose this some- 
what eccentric personage as a subject of imitation ; 
we are merely, as ^thfiil historians, describing what 
his proceedings actually were on the present occasion. 
He called at the cottages of one or two labourers 
whom he knew to be out of work, and fixed an hour 
£br them to call on him " for a job." As socm as 
they were come, he said : 

" Now, my boys, I'll tell you in two words why 
I've sent for you. There is going to be a great dis- 
play of miisick, as you know, next Wednesday, down 
at the church. They mean to keep out every one 
who does not pay ten shillings for a ticket. Now 
they have no more right to do so, than I have to 
keep any of you out of your own house. They will 
be liable to an action if they do it. Every parishioner 
has a fiill right to go to church whenever it is thrown 
open, without paying a farthing. Now I will give 
each of you, and as many more as you can find who 
want to earn a little money, half a crown each to do 
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as I shall tell you. The doors are to be opened at 
ten o'clock. A little after I shall go there, without 
a ticket, and try to get in. If they refiise, I shall 
tell them that I am a parishioner ; and if they keep 
me out, it will be at their peril. Do you do the 
same, one after another, and quietly, mind you. Bring 
your wives and children with you, if you like — so 
much the better. But, mind — ^no noise — no row of 
any kind — don't try to get in by force. Dick 
Holmes, bring me a list of any others — say five and 
twenty or thirty, that will be willing to do the same, 
by Tuesday evening next ; only you must take care 
that they are all members of the parish, else they 
would have no right to the church." Having given 
them a few more cautions on the necessity of be* 
having with order and decorum, Mr. Wingfield dis- 
missed his coadjutors, charging them at the same 
time not to spread the news ftirther than they could 
help. 

Punctual to eight o'clock, the churchwardens called 
on the rector, and received from him the news, that 
it was out of the question lor them to exclude legally 
any parishioners from the proposed meeting. 

<<We might very well let in Mr. Wingfield the 
first day, and trust to good fortune that the idea of a 
right to come would not enter into any one else's 
head," said Ross : " but then, what's to become of us 
on the Thursday ? Every one would be pressing in, 
and the tickets would be just no use at all." 
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" If you will leave me to manage it with him," 
replied Parker, ^' I think I will answer to settle the 
whole thing comfortably. I know Wingfield pretty 
well^ and if I can get hold of him the right way, I 
will bring him romid." 

'* I think we cannot do better," observed the Recr 
tor : " and the sooner you see him, Mr. Parker, the 
more to the purpose. To-night it is almost too late ; 
but to-morrow morning you could perhaps accom- 
plish it." 

"Certainly, sir;" answered Parker. And the 
churchwardens left the rectory. 

True to his word, the musickseller was ushered 
into Mr. Wingfield's parlour at ten o'clock the foU 
lowing morning, and found that gentleman engaged, 
as his custom was, over his newspaper. 

" I am very sorry," he began, " that you should 
have been led to entertain any feelings hostile to our 
proposed plan, Mr. Wingfield : I had hoped that we 
should have been enabled to enlist you as one of the 
friends of the cause." 

" What cause, Mr. Parker ?" 

" The cause for which we are making this effort^ 
I mean, sir ; the Dispensary, which, as our excellent 
Rector stated in his last charity sermon, is now neariy 
£200 in debt ; and for which, so ^str «s I can see, 
this is the only chance of regaining a flourishing 
condition." 

" Well, Mr. Parker, I am a friend to the cause. I 
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subscribe my guinea annually : and I am ready, if it 
is really needed, to put down my ten pound note 
towards the hospital fund." 

" O, sir ! no one for a moment doubts your liber- 
ality whenever a sacrifice is called for : but at pre- 
sent the case is different. We have hit upon a plan 
which involves no personal sacrifice, and which will 
benefit the institution more than any individual could. 
Nevertheless, you take a different view of the sub- 
ject : well — that's all perfectly fair — you your way, 
I mine — that's true liberty. If you have any ob- 
jection to supporting our festival, I am sure you 
will do me the favour to accept a ticket. You will 
be very much pleased : the professionals are all first 
rate — and our own singers muster pretty strong. I 
should be sorry any old friend of mine should be ex- 
cluded from so inviting an opportunity, which will 
probably never occur again." 

'' Come, Mr. Parker, fine words butter no pars- 
nips. You have found out that, with or without a 
ticket, I have a right to come. Come, sir, confess 
it." 

" Really, sir, you have such an odd way of look- 
ing at things. I can assure you that I have the 
greatest pleasure in offering you this ticket; you 
know it would be perfectly out of the question for 
you to think of getting in without it ; may I hope 
you will make use of it ?" 

" Well, sir, I am obliged to you. What time am 
I to be there ?" 

g2 
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** Perhaps you will do me the favour of breakfast- 
ing with me previously. I expect a few friends 
whom you will be pleased with." 

" WeU, sir, I shall have great pleasure in doing so. 
What time shall we say ?** 

" It must not be later than half-past eight ; for we 
begin at ten, and there will be a good deal to settle 
in the church first." 

And after a few more parting words, Mr. Parker 
left the house, and made a flattering report of his 
success to his colleague and to Mr. Fortescue. 

We must now take a glance at the affairs of 
Monk Teynton, which we may seem to have for- 
gotten. 

To describe the surprise of Mr. Wallis, when Sir 
John Morley acquainted him with the design he had 
formed for restoring the impropriation, would be 
quite impossible. He seemed to doubt whether he 
heard aright ; and when assured of the fact, his ex- 
pressions of astonishment and of gratitude were 
mingled together in a most ludicrous manner. The 
letter from the Bishop was in the same dignified 
strain of praise as that in which Archbishop, then 
Bishop Williams, acknowledged a similar good act 
on the part of Mrs. Ferrar, the mother of Nicholas 
Ferrar. The deeds were placed in the lawyer's 
hands ; the technical difficulties respecting the foun- 
dation of a church at Ayton were met; and the 
whole affair put in progress. Much conversation 
took place from day to day on the arrangement and 

3 
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design of the new church : and it was determined, 
with the consent of the Bishop, that the ceremony of 
laying the foundation stone should he attended with 
some fitting expression of Church feeling. Of course, 
the opinions of the neighbourhood were different as 
to the merit of the work ; but while most (with the 
exception of Messrs. Tomkins, Jupp, and their con- 
gregations, and Mr. Trenton, who thought, as he 
phrased it, that " the demand for religious instruc- 
tion in that spot did not authorize the production of 
the article") agreed that the design itself was excel- 
lent, all condemned the principle on which Sir John 
acted. To surrender his impropriation, because it 
was an impropriation, seemed to them little short 
of madness: and Col. Abberley observed to some 
gentlemen who stood up in favour of the pro- 
ceeding, " Never tell me, sir, about the man*s duty 1 
why, what should / do then with my abbey V* 

In the mean time, the musical festival approached 
rapidly. Tuesday evening came: the "celebrated 
light post coach" to Studham deposited the principal 
singers at the Bull and Gridiron; gaUeries of all 
kinds were erected in the church ; Mr. Tappet, the 
upholsterer, had given his final touches to the arrange- 
ments in which he was concerned; the churchwardens 
had pronounced the whole " a splendid combination 
of taste, elegance, and economy." Mr. Fortescue 
suggested one or two alterations, which were promptly 
attended to: and all the persons principally con? 
cemed retired to rest with the happiest anticipations, 

g3 
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and with the knowledge that ahnost all the tickets 
had been disposed of. 

At half past nine on the following morning Mr. 
Parker, with his breakfast party, among whom was 
our friend Mr. Wingfield, went into the church. 

*^ Sweetly pretty indeed !'' said one of the ladies, 
whose talents were soon to '' electrify/' as the County 
Herald phrased it, the numerous visitors : " sweetly 
pretty, really, Mr. Parker, that arrangement," 
pointing to the orchestra, which projected half way 
down the church. ** But don't you think that cur- 
tain will deaden the voice a little ? I'm not parti- 
cular — ^but I really must trouble you to have it 
removed." 

" Certainly, with the greatest pleasure* Dickson, 
will you step up and see to that ?" 

" I say, Parker, this bench will never do," cried 
a gentleman in the gallery. ^' Your carpenter has 
fixed it so near the front, that I can't sit down with- 
out breaking my knees." 

" It shall be altered, sir, directly. If there is any 
other change any lady or gentleman can suggest, I 
am sure I shall be most happy to attend to it ?" 

" A most energetic person, Mr. Parker, is he not, 
sir ?" inquired the first speaker of Wingfield. " In 
the whole of my professional experience, I never saw 
so much talent combined with industry and persever- 
ance ; and the energy with which he devotes himself 
to the cause of your most admirable charity, is praise- 
worthy in the highest degree." 
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"Humph! All's grist that goes to the mill," 
replied the party addressed. 

" What a strange old gentleman that is !" whispered 
the other to one of her lady friends. 

"Who, and what is he?" 

" I'm sure I don't know : but Mr. Parker asked 
me as a favour to be particularly civil to him ; so I 
suppose he is some one of importance. I will try 
him again. 

"It must be very gratifying to you to see the 
support which your friend's design has received from 
the gentry of Studham, sir." 

" The support, ma'am, will be greater than you 
think for," replied Wingfield. 

" Now, ladies and gentlemen," cried Parker, " you 
had perhaps better come into the vestry. It is 
close upon ten o'clock, and the doors will be thrown 
open presently." 

Into the vestry the party accordingly went ; which, 
being of considerable size, was partitioned off into 
two rooms, so as to acconunodate the ladies with a 
separate retiring apartment, 

" Dickson," said Parker, " how comes it there is 
notable?" 

" Beg your pardon, sir," said Dickson : " it en- 
tirely escaped my memory. What had I better do ?" 

" Why, I don't know," replied the Churchwarden : 
" what do you think, Ross ?" 

" Why," said Ross, " there's the Communion Table: 
— ^no one wants it — why not bring in that?" 
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" Excellent idea : you must make haste, Dickson. 
I suppose it will get in at the door.'' 

So the Altar was brought in : and by the time that 
it was thoroughly fixed in its new position, the fine 
old bells chimed ten, and the doors were flung open. 
Carriage after carriage deposited its load at the porch ; 
there were the jangling, and quarrelling, and oaths 
of rival coachmen ; the chaises, flies, gigs, and taxed 
carts of the various inns were all in requisition : now 
you might see the portly farmer, in his Sunday suit, 
following his feathered and flounced wife and daugh* 
ters, to whose urgent entreaties he had been forced 
to yield ; now it was the sober tradesman, with his 
family, seduced by the unusual excitement into aii 
extraordinary holiday; now it was the newspaper 
reporter, smiling his way in, and then gazing with a 
critical eye on everydiing and everybody ; now-^ 
shame that it should be so — the clergyman of some 
neighbouring village entered the desecrated building ; 
now the country squire and his lady took their place 
in the reserved seats. Mr. Parker firom time to 
time made his appearance, nodding and smiling to 
such as he knew, politely inquiring afiier the accom- 
modations and comfort of those with whom he was 
not acquainted ; and Mr. Wingfield remained in the 
vestry, not joining in the frivolous conversation of 
its occupants, but gazing with the utmost persever- 
ance on the brick wall which, at a distance of some 
three feet, circumscribed his view. 

"Miss Baltimore," said Parker, re-entering the 
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room for about the hundredth time, **I think, if you* 
are ready — it is almost our time — Mr. Styles is 
already at the organ, and the audience are growing 
impatient. Will you do me the favour of taking my 
arm?" 

"Mr. Parker, sir," cried the principal beadle, 
rushing into the vestry, "pray step this way, sir; 
we are all in an uproar at the door. Here are John 
Moore and Tom Henderson, and some five or six 
others, who swear they aie parishioners, and have a 
right to their seats, and that they will take the law 
of us if we keep them out. What are we to do, 
sir?" 

"Do!" said Parker. "Why go and tell them 
that I shall send the constable to look after them, if 
they don't make themselves scarce. Now, Miss 
Baltimore." 

" Beg your pardon, sir," said the beadle, " but I 
have told them so already. I don't know how to 
keep my place there, sir; you really had better 
speak to them, sir." 

" This is tiresome enough," said Parker. " Here 
we are past our time already : I really cannot go to 
them : send the police at once, either to drive them 
off, or put them in the round-house." 

" Hark ye, Mr. Parker !" said Wingfield, who had 
been an attentive listener to this dialogue, " if you 
don't let those men in, I hope and trust they will 
bring an action against you : and if they don't,, why 
I will. That's all." 
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Mr. Wingfield," cried Parker, in a viHce be- 
tween rage and surprise. 

^'That I wiU, sir, as sure as my name's Tom 
Wingfield." 

** Do it and welcome, sir. You can't touch me 
for it." 

" Mr. Hutchinson said differently the other day — 
didn't he ? Take care, Parker ; take care ! You're 
a clever fellow — ^but you'll find your cleverness no 
use in this case." 

^' Mr. Parker," said Mr. Fortescue, entering has- 
tily, '* what U the reason of this delay ? It has gone 
a quarter past eleven ; and it is only because they 
are in a church, that people have not given some 
audible token of their displeasure." 

"I don't know where to turn, sir," said Parker. 
** Here are some rascals at the door, who say they 
have a right to come in, as being parishioners ; and 
when I desire Smith here to send the police to them, 
Mr. Wingfield says he'll take the law of me if I 
do." 

''Run, Dickson," said Mr. Fortescue, "and ask 
Mr. Styles to give them some overture — the sooner 
the better. Now, Mr. Wingfield, I must say I think 
this very unneighbourly and unfriendly in you. Sup- 
posing that we cannot, according to the letter of the 
law, shut up the church from any parishioner, you 
surely need not set on these fellows, and encourage 
them in their riotous conduct." 

** Have they a right to a place, sir, or have they 
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not? that's the question. If they have not, nothing 
that I can do can hurt you : if they have, a pretty 
charity it must he that leads you to make people 
pay for what's their own, and with their money 
support your institutions." 

** If you persist in taking this view of the case, I 
suppose we must give way; but allow me to ob- 
serve, that you at least have no right to speak about 
charity — we have, at all events, given our time and 
labour — you have given nothing at all," 

*' I took the liberty of sending up a twenty pound 
note to the treasurer last night, as a proof that no 
iU will to the charity makes me act as I have done 
to-day." 

" Then why, in the name of wonder, Mr. Wing- 
field, do you annoy your fellow parishioners, and 
injure the hospital to the utmost of your power?" 

" Because, sir," replied Wingfield, ** I will not see 
the name of charity thus prostituted. I will not 
allow this buildingi dedicated to the service of God, 
to be desecrated by being perverted to profane uses, 
I will not, if I can help it, patiently submit to these 
wholesale alterations of galleries, and orchestras, and 
pit. Look at that table, sir, and tell me where it 
came from !" 

" WeD, sir," said Ross, ** have your own way ! 
Call in all the tag, rag, and bobtail of the place, if 
you please ; our hands are tied. You know your 
advantage, and will use it. Your fellow-townsmen 
will know how to use you henceforward." 
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" Am I to let the men in ?" asked the constahle. 

'* Oh yes ! all the town if they please. I've no- 
thing more to say," cried Parker. "Now, Miss 
Baltimore, we must come, if you please." 

That was the first and last musical festival at 
Studham. 
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CHAPTER V. 

O my God, make them like unto a wheel, and as the stubble 
before the wind ; — Who say, let us take to ourselves the 
houses of God in possession. — Psalm Ixxxiii. 13, 12. 

Thou that abhorrest idols, dost thou commit sacrilege ! — Rox. 
11.22. 

If these men die the common death of all men, or if they be 
visited after the visitation of all men, then the Lord hath 
not sent me. — Numb. xvL 29. 

It happened diat on the following day Col. Abberley 
and his son rode over to Teynton Park. It was the 
first time that they had visited Sir John Morley, 
since his determination had been known, and the 
conversation naturally turned on the subject. 

" Sir John," said the Colonel, " I am sure, we at 
Ayton cannot sufficiently thank you for your munifi- 
cent design of giving us a church there. I can assure 
you it is hardly anywhere wanted more. As we pass 
through the village on Sundays, we see the men 
lounging about with their pipes in their mouths, the 
women setting their houses to rights, the wretched 
children screaming and playing about the street, 
just as if they were not in a Christian land. I speak 

H 
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within bounds, when I say that not a dozen attend 
any place of worship whatever." 

" It is a sad example," observed Lady Morley, 
" of what I have frequently heard remarked ; that 
wherever the Church exercises no influence at all, 
and consequently, as not existing, cannot be sup- 
planted, the dissenters are never to be found. But 
where the Church's influence is small, so that a suc- 
cessful rivalry can be set up, there they swarm." 

" We have certainly no dissenting place of wor- 
ship at Ayton," replied Col. Abberley, " whatever 
the reason may be. I have often wondered that you 
should have two here, where you are so well off in 
the Church. But I hope, Sir John, you will allow 
others to contribute either to the building frind, or 
else to the endowment." 

" Most wiDingly, Colonel Abberley^ and with the 
greater pleasure, because the funds which I am able 
at this moment to appropriate to it, will be barely 
sufficient for both. But I niust request jt as a favour, 
that you will not speak of the thing as an act of 
charity, but of simple justice. I feel that I have, 
for many years past, been appropriating to myself^ 
property to which I have no right : and having thus, 
in a certain sense, been committing robbery on the 
Church, the least I can do is to restore that which 
I have, though in ignorance or inadvertence, appro- 
priated." 

" I am sure, Sir John, your intention throughout 
whole matter is so praiseworthy, that every one 
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is bound to respect your scruples ; though I will 
frankly tell you — and I am sure you will excuse my 
liberty, tor I am really speaking as a friend — that I 
consider them misplaced, or at least excessively over- 
strained. And, from what I can learn, the sentiments 
of the neighbourhood coincide with my own. You 
know we have several lay rectors around us : it was 
only yesterday that Mr. Suttley, of Otterboume, 
was speaking to me on the subject, and he seemed 
quite indignant at the reflection, which, as he thought, 
you had cast on him. I merely mention this, by 
way of proving that you have certainly done an un- 
popular thing, and one of which the opposite party 
will not fail to take advantage in contesting the 
county." 

" To tell you the truth, Col. Abberley, in acting 
as I have done, the consequences by implication did 
not occur to me. But if they had, they could have 
had no possible influence on my conduct ; because I 
only acted out of a principle of duty. 1 am, of 
course, sorry, that any one should impute wrong 
motives to me ; I only wish that I could persuade 
my neighbours to follow my example." 

'' But now. Sir John, seriously speaking, you 
cannot mean to assert that all landed proprietors, 
who possess property which was once the Church's, 
are bound at once to surrender it to the Church 
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again. 

*' If it has not been in the first instance fairly 
purchased from the Church, you mean : yes ; I have 
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no doubt as to what line of conduct every such 
landowner ought to pursue.*' 

*'But consider, in what inextricable concision 
many estates would be plunged ! How few families 
are there, who in some one branch or other were not 
enriched by Church plunder at the Reformation! 
According to your system, it would be necessary 
first to examine what grants were made of abbey 
lands by Henry VIII. to your family at that time. 
A hundred to one, most country families would 
find that some part of their property came under 
this category. But supposing they. were fortunate 
enough to escape this danger ; then we have to trace 
what estates have been acquired since, by purchase 
or otherwise ; and whether they ever belonged to 
any of the dissolved religious houses. Because, if 
so, it cannot matter through whose hands they have 
since passed ; they are yours, they were the Church's, 
and you must therefore give them up." 

" I quite agree with you," said Sir John. " I 
think every conscientious landowner ought to make 
such an enquiry as you have mentioned. You will 
not however find many country families in possession 
of Church estates, granted to their ancestors by 
Henry VIII : and that for the very sufficient reason, 
that hardly any such families now exist." 

*' You do not mean that their failure in so long a 
period of years has at all arisen from their connexion 
with this property ? What a triumphant argument 

you put into the mouths of Romanists !" 
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*' Let U8 take care, Col. Abberley, that we do not 
give them a real ground against us, by defending, 
and upholding, and thus making ourselves partake in 
the sins of the Reformation. We have, in itself, a 
good cause : why weaken it, if not ruin it, by Apolo- 
gising for what admits of no apology. You would 
not act so in your own professicm: you would be 
forced to confess, that a general, defending an inde- 
fensible post, deserves death by the universally 
aUowed laws of war." 

"But only consider what this leads to. You 
allow that monasteries were excellent institutions: 
that the spirit of the Reformation was a bad one : 
that the Church has been implicated in the sin of 
sacrilege ever since, and to all human likelihood, will 
be imphcated in it to the end of the world. Now 
what is the &ct ? We know from good authority 
that the state of the monasteries was awful — they 
were the hot-beds of all kinds of iniquity — they were 
founded out of false and superstitious motives, and 
were the chief means of keeping the land in the 
darkness and ignorance of popery/' 

" Let us allow for a moment that monasteries were 
such as you represent them. Their abuse did not 
render them less dedicated to Gqd. Grant that jthey 
were founded on mistaken motives — that cannot 
render them profane. We have a »iQ9t remarkable 
instance of this in the Holy Scripitures themselves. 
Who can imagine a case in which we should have 
diou^t a dedication to God to be null and void, 
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if not in the offerings of Dathan and Abiram ? Here 
were laymen and schismatics setting themselves up 
against the religious ceremonies, and priests of God, 
and making use, in their unauthorized and scandalous 
ministrations, of certain golden censers. Those who 
argue on your side of the question would certainly 
pronounce these polluted in the highest degree. But 
what was the case ? Why, God himself pronounced 
them to be holy : and ordered that the altar should 
be plated with the gold arising from them. Many 
excellent men have thought, that on the conversion of 
any heathen land, it is not only highly expedient to 
employ the revenues and possessions of the idol 
temples in the service and for the establishment of 
Christianity, but that it is sacrilege to put them to 
any other use. I am disposed to think that even this 
extreme view of the case is right : how much more 
were the religious houses — I mean taking even your 
view of their foundation and abuses — holy ? But do 
not let us excuse the miserable selfishness of the 
present day, by imputing motives to our ancestors by 
which they were not influenced. Very few, com- 
paratively speaking, of the abbeys were founded on a 
dying bed : but if they had been, does not our own 
Church command Her ministers that they move 
their parishioners, then above all other times, to be 
charitable ? It is a convenient excuse for us, when 
we look round at what our forefathers, out of their 
poverty did, and on what, out of our abundance, we 
do not do, to say that it is owing to our superior 
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light, and that wealth given out of the fear of purga- 
tory is not given charitably. How unfair would it 
be, if when we see some benevolent man feeding 
and clothing the poor, we were to impute his bene- 
volence to the hope that he had of pleasing his 
Maker, and thereby escaping future punishment! 
And as to what you say of the state of monasteries 
at the Reformation — we have learnt, over and over 
again, to make such assertions, till we really have 
taught ourselves to beheve them. Look at the case 
as it was. A grasping tyrant sends out his minions 
to find or make all the charges they could against a 
certain set of men, whose wealth he was anxious to 
seize. They made the most diligent inquisition: 
they were urged on by every motive of rapacity and 
avarice ; they were held back by no possible scruple, 
and I must say, that it has always appeared to me 
next to miraculous, that with all their pains, they 
could find so little matter of accusation, and so few in- 
stances of ill-regulated monasteries as tliere certainly 
were ; and not more of dissolute conduct on the part of 
individuals : of these probably many were fabricated, 
and all were more or less exaggerated. Look at the 
case by comparison : a hundred years afier that 
time, the Puritan rebels issued commissions to en- 
quire into the character and abilijdes of the parish 
clergy of England — a body, mark you, not so nume- 
rous as the monks in the time of Henry VIH., and 
against whom, therefore, in proportion, fewer com- 
plaints should have been brought forward. Now, I 
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think we are justified in putting the cotiscientious- 
ness of Henry's and the Parliamentary Commission- 
ers on much the same footing : both were as bad as 
they could be. Cromwell the first and Cromwell 
the second were much on a par, except that the 
latter was the bolder villain of the two. Now, it is 
notorious, that although the lives of the clergy in the 
time of Charles the Martyr were confessedly most 
pure, and their reputation as unsullied as it was pos- 
sible for that of any body of men to be ; many more 
and much grosser crimes were laid to their charge 
than had been to that of the religious houses in the 
previous century. What, in common fairness, can 
we draw from this, by way of inference? What, 
but that, far from being the abodes of vice as you 
say, the monasteries of the 16th century — and how 
much more of earlier ages — ^were as pure, as holy, 
and as well fulfilling the purposes of their institution, 
as it was possible that tbey should be ? I do not 
mean to say that there were not great corruptions, 
both as to doetiine and discipline, in the then Church ; 
but the former were not connected with the monas- 
teries) and the latter only in the one fault — I acknow- 
ledge, a very great one — of their being of extra- 
episcopal jurisdiction." 

** There is a remarkable instance/' observed 
Charles Abberley, who had listened attentively to 
Sir John, '* of the sanctity attaching itself to the 
very act of dedioation — even though the purposes to 
which it is applied be actually wicked. Our Blessed 
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Saviour commended the widow who threw her two 
mites into the Treasury, notwithstanding the sinfiil- 
ness of those in whose favour the treasury then was ; 
notwithstanding that possibly that very money was a 
few days afterwards applied to rewarding Judas 
Iscariot for his betrayal." 

" Very true," said Sir John Morley. " But sup- 
posing that all the tales against the monasteries were 
true, was that any reason for suppressing them ? The 
Church, as a Church, was far more corrupted than 
the monasteries, as monasteries ; what then ? Was 
She to be annihilated, or reformed? Look at the 
foundations of our own day, which approach more 
nearly to religious houses than any other — I mean 
our Colleges. Who can deny, that the discipline and 
good order of diese is fearfully degenerated ? It is 
too true, that Fellowships, meant to make their pos- 
sessors to labour uninterruptedly for the good of the 
Church, are too often seductive to sloth and self- 
indulgence ; it is too true, that our Church's express 
injunctions have been permitted to Ml into desue- 
tude, that in many instances the Daily Service is so 
mutilated, as to be hardly the same — and that only 
in one, out of our thirty-eight colleges, is the weekly 
communion retained. Grievous scandals there have 
been and are in its ministration, when it is adminis- 
tered ; and doubtless this and many other abuses call 
for visitation and reformation. But what a mcms- 
trous thing would it be — what exclamations of horror 
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would it create from one end of the kingdom to the 
other, if any reformer of the nineteenth century 
should propose to aholish them ?" 

*^ There is douhtless much in what you say," 
replied Col. Abberley, ** and perhaps one is naturally 
prejudiced on the Protestant side of the question ; 
but still I cannot but think that you must necessarily 
look on the Reformati(»i — if you take this view of 
its effects — as a bad, instead of a good work.*' 

" Well, my dear- Sir, supposing >uch a conse- 
quence followed, which is by no means the case, 
very different views may and will be taken of the 
Reformation by those who are equally faithful sons 
of the Church of England. Have we not episcopal 
authority for observing, that to point out its errors, 
and lament its sacrileges, is not inconsistent with the 
truest devotion to our Holy Mother. Therefore, a 
consideration like that which you have just named 
would never alarm me. The truth of the matter, 
however, is, that the dissolution of the religious 
houses was but an accident in, not an essential part 
of, that movement which ended in the Reformation. 
You say that the Church has become implicated in • 
the sin of sacrilege ? When and how ? She has 
always protested against it, sometimes more, son)e-< 
times less explicitly. Her best and wisest sons 
have, in their different ages, warned of its sin : even 
Latimer was opposed to it : Wliitgifl was its decided 
enemy; Andrewes refused a bishopric rather than 
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consent to any alienation of the lands of the see : 
Sir Henry Spelman wrote two elaborate works 
against it, and that with such good success, that 
several lay rectors were induced to give up their 
impropriations : Charles die Martyr vowed the res- 
toration, in case his arms had been crowned with 
victory, of all the abbey lands in his possession, or of 
the worth of them, at a fair valuation : Abp. Sheldon 
brought his fatfier's vow before Charles II. Then 
Bramhall and Thomdike, and Wells, and Nelson, 
form a band of catena onwards to our times, of 
those who have raised their voices against ' that 
danmable act, the dissolution of the monasteries/ " 

» 

You must allow, however," said Col. Abberley, 
that many of our very ablest Divines have con- 
sidered that the existence of the monastic system 
necessarily involves that of popery with all its cor- 
ruptions." 

Many have said so," replied Sir John Morley, 
but gi^at divines though they may be, I am not 
obliged to yield up my judgment to them. You 
must, as Bramhall says, * forbear to charge the pri* 
vate errors or opinions of private persons (it sticketh 
not much whether) upon the Church of England ;' 
many of whom died before controversies were tighdy 
stated or duly understood, for none of which the 
Church of England is in any way obliged to be re- 
sponsible." 

" But the whole system appears to me to be im- 
possible. There are many cases where it would 
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seem doubtful whether an estate in question ever 
belonged to the Church or no : what would you do 
then ?" 

" Why, as an honest man would do under similar 
circumstances, if he had reason to believe that he 
was possibly defrauding his neighbour of property 
that belonged to him. I would put the thing into 
the hands of a lawyer; if I found myself unable, 
from the technicalities of the case, to resolve it to 
my own satisfaction : or if, from a fear on the one 
hand, of losing a valuable estate, or on the other, 
from an excessive (if there can be an excessive) 
terror of sacrilege, my prejudices were likely to be in 
the way of my arrival at a fair and just conclusion." 

*' But," said the Colonel, " there is nothing at all 
analogous in the common law to your proposed 
system. What would you say to a man who brought 
an action to prove his right and title to your estate ; 
his ancestor, according to his assertion, having been 
wrongfully deprived of it by your ancestor four 
hundred years ago? Why, on the face of it, the 
thing is absurd. A term for the recovery of a debt, 
or the claim to an estate, has generally, in all civi- 
lized nations, been fixed ; and it is very proper that 
prescription should confer a title: or what estate 
would ever be secure ? Now, grantii^ all you say 
in its full extent, for the sake of argument, as to the 
sin of the dissolution, why then, I should call in to 
my aid the well known adage. Fieri nan debuit, factum 
ffoUU We may dismiss the question as to how the 
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property was originally acquired ; badly, let it be : 
now it is yours without sin on your part, and there- 
fore it cannot be just that you should suffer for a 
crime of your ancestor's. Nay, if it be unjust that 
you should suffer for a crime, when the property was 
originally seized on by one of your progenitors, how 
much more unjust is it that you should be punished 
for an ill-advised purchase on his part of Church 
property, from some other party ! Where is this to 
end ? Who is to be safe ? I am sure, if you will 
candidly consider the excessive misery in which you 
would involve many of our best fiunilies, were your 
hypothesis valid, that you would see the injudicious- 
ness, to call it by no harsher name, of bringing it 
forward." 

It is not precisely correct," answered Sir John, 
to say that in common law there is no analogy to 
the scheme, as you call it, which I have been acting 
on. Look at the case of a man who has become 
a bankrupt, and after giving up his last farthing, has 
again set up in business, and has realized a consider- 
able fortune. How many an honourably-minded man, 
under such circumstances, has voluntarily repaid to 
his creditors his previously contracted debts ! How 
often, even, has this been done by the son of a bank- 
rupt ! This, of course, is a purely spontaneous act ; 
but in this case the world stamps it with its appro- 
bation. - We hear on all sides exclamations such as : 
— ^Truly noble conduct ! High principle ! What a 
pattern of generosity ! And, here, no one thinks of 
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the reflection tacidy passed on those bankrupts who 
have acted differently. But there is a case in which 
restitution is compellable by law. If a deed or docu- 
ment belonging to any corporation comes into the 
possession of any other party, no matter what price 
that party has paid for it, the corporation can claim 
it at once ; and, at whatever loss, it must be surren* 
dered. Shall this be the way of the world, and shall 
not the principle, once the Church's always the 
Church's, be acted on by Christians? However, I 
acknowledge that the hardship of having to give up 
perhaps the greater part of their property, — though 
this is an extreme, and very rare case — seems at 
first very great. Still, there is nothing contrary to 
the analogy of God's dealings with man, in this* It 
is but an instance in which the sins of the fathers are 
visited upon the diildren unto the third and fourth 
generation. And to those families who, convinced of 
the fearful sin in which they have hitherto throu^ 
ignorance been implicated, prefer comparative poverty 
to sacril^ious riches, I would say, as the prophet to 
the Jewish king, ' The Lord is able to give thee much 
more than this.' However, after all, as respects 
those families themselves, my advice would be the 
kindest, as well as the justest. Who can doubt that a 
particular curse has attached itself to abbey lands ; 
that generation afler generation it has watched over 
them, and that its force has not abated in the flight of 
three hundred years? It almost reminds one, Mr. 
Abberley, of the evil fate, so magnificently described 

3 
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by the tragic poet, that * with dry, unweeping eyes,' 
sat by the house of CEdipus. You remember, of 
course the description — ^indeed, in me to remind a 
young scholar of it,'' he added smiUng, *^ is ahnost 
presumption." 

'^Let us hear it Charles," said his father, ** My 
classical lore has long since become useless to me." 

" It is," answered Charles, " where the two sons 
of QSdipuft having been solemnly cursed by their 
&ther ; the one, king of Thebes, is besieged by the 
other, who aspires to the throne ; and who with six 
companions, assaults, each in his own position, the 
seven gates of the city. Eteocles, for so was the 
king called, hears with the greatest coolness and 
deliberation the names of the six other champions, 
appoints antagonists to them, gives orders as to the 
defence, stills the weeping of the terrified multitude, 
and exhibits in himself the carefol governor and ge- 
neral. But when his brother's name is mentioned, 
the curse descends upon him, disorders his plans, 
frenzies his imagination, and drives him forth to be 
slain by, and to slay his brother," 

" But why," said tlie Colonel, " should such terri- 
ble consequences follow this crime in particular, 
when so many others of equal blackness, escape 
unpunished ?" 

** In the first place," replied Sir John, *' there is 
not any other crime which can implicate one genera- 
tion afVer another as this does. In the second, you 
know that at the foundation of any Church or Reli- 
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gious House, a solemn curse was pronounced, with 
the most dreadM formalities, on its violators or de- 
stroyers. And with respect to the voice of the 
Church, verily, *he whom She blesseth is blessed, 
and he whom She curseth is cursed.' And so it is in 
the present case. You see some family with broad 
lands and high honours; from age to age they 
struggle on through all the changes .« and chances of 
revolutions, and the vicissitudes of governments. 
Sometimes its existence depends on the life of a 
sickly child : the sickly child becomes a healthy 
man, and his children multiply. Sometimes the 
only male heir is exposed to all the dangers of war : 
and among them all he seems to bear a charmed life. 
He returns to a happy home, and in a few years the 
family seems more securely established than ever. 
While in its most flourishing condition, in an evil 
hour it acquires Church property. The curse de- 
scends at once : thenceforward strange accidents and 
losses occur : fire, and robbery, and sickness do their 
work ; male heirs fail ; jealousy springs up between 
man and wife; unnatural hatred between parents 
and children; a sickly season carries off one, a 
violent death, another; a third sails to a foreign 
land and is never more heard of. Whatever scheme 
is undertaken fails ; wealth makes itself wings, and 
flies away ; moth corrupts, and the thief destroys. 
And all this while, the curse, with its tearless eyes, 
seems to watch every motion of its victims ; crosses 
them in their best laid plans; entraps them in an 
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inextricable web; perplexes, and harasses, and im- 
poverishes, and weakens, and ruins, and only leaves 
them when the last heir is laid in the family vault. 
Then the crime of sacrilege seems expiated." 

" This is a fearfid picture. Sir John, Is it not an 
overcharged one ?" 

"For that," replied Sir John Morley, "I will 
boldly appeal to English history; especially to 
family history. But look at the case d priori. What 
has ever been the fate of sacnlege ? Look at the 
Holy Scriptures: take Belshazzar's case- There 
you see an idolatrous and vicious prince, giving him- 
self up to his own heart's lust — exceeding his prede- 
cessors in wickedness ; setting himself to do evil — 
and yet spared. How often, in all likelihood^ had 
he 'praised the idols of goid, and of silver, of brass, 
of iron, of wood, and of stone!' And yet he had 
time and space affi>rded him for repentance. At 
last, he sends for the Temple vessels, and prostitutes 
them to his idol worship. What follows ? ' In that 
NIGHT was Belshaszar, King of the Chaldeeans, 
slain.' Look again at Pompey. An experienced 
general, strong in the affection of his country, rely- 
ing on a prosperous army, engaged, on the whole, in 
a right cause, he entered into the holy of holies, and 
he never prospered again. And where does the in- 
fidel historian date the commencement of the Decline 
and Fall of the Roman Enpire ? With the reign of 
him who destroyed the temple at Jerusalem ! Now 
look back to our Reformation. Is it not notorious 
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that of the families enriched by the abbey spoils 
very few remain to the present day ; and those, after 
having passed through severe losses, and fearfid 
judgments ? Is it not also certain that abbey lands 
very seldom continue more than two, or three gene- 
rations at most in a family ? Can any one deny that, 
where more grievous judgments have not befaUen 
the occupiers, the failure of heirs male has been as 
singular as it is inexplicable ? Is it not a fact; so 
deeply has sacrilege eaten into our families; that 
scarcely any are now in possession of the same 
estates which they held at the Reformation, while a 
period of five hundred years was, before that time, 
no unusual term of occupancy for one family ? If 
any one denies these things, I would refer him, first, 
to Sir Henry Spelman*s * History of Sacrilege.' If 
he says that this is the production of a special 
pleader for restitution, then I would ask him to look 
at any county history. Examine, I would say, the 
list of the families, once of note in it, now extinct : 
and see if nine-tenths of these were not implicated in 
Church property. Then look at the history of the 
succession of families in abbey estates, and see if 
these do not change their owners ten times, for one 
change in other property, and if the decay of any 
family is not consequent on its touching Church 
possessions. I ask any candid person to examine 
the matter for himself; if facts ever proved any thing, 
they prove what I am saying. And, do not imagine, 
that I look on the Reformation as the only time in 
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which sacrilege has polluted England. William the 
Conqueror and William Rufus are fearful instances 
of God's judgments against church violators. The 
first lays waste twenty villages to form a hunting 
forest. He dies by a strange disease, neglected, 
deserted, despised: his corpse becomes intolerable 
to those who would have attended it : it is at first 
denied hallowed ground ; and at length hastily and 
dishonourably committed to its resting place. The 
second, hunting in that same forest, is shot, under 
mysterious circumstances, by a hand unknown, with 
the name of the enemy of mankind in his mouth ; is 
' buried with the burial of an ass ;' and leaves his 
name as a curse. Indeed, I know no more terrible 
illustration of the truth of what I have been saying 
than * The last Hunt of William Rufus.' Again, I 
will not say that the death of Lord Brooke was, 
strictly speaking, supernatural ; but the inveteracy of 
his hatred to the material fabric of the Church ! his 
being given over to a strong delusion that he was 
doing God service ; the arm by which he was shot ; 
the distance at which the aim took effect ; the cir- 
cumstance that the buUet entered that eye with which 
he had hoped to see the destruction of all the cathe- 
drals ; all these things seem to say distinctly : This 
is the finger of God ! No, no ; it is of no use saying 
that by the analogy of earthly justice we are not 
compelled to restore Church property. He has taken 
the matter into His own hands. His servants, in 
founding their religious houses, denounced, with 
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fearful solemnity, a solemn curse on those who should 
alienate them: He has fulfilled that curse; He is 
fulfilling it. May He open men's eyes to discern 
their danger !" 

Sir John paused: and afler a minute's silence, 
Col. Abherley rose to take leave. What he thought 
of his friend's arguments, will appear hereailer. 
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CHAPTER VI. 

Ab true it is of the last, as of the first Church. ' I prove 
thee also at the waters of strife.* Those waters, the waters 
of Meribah^ will hardly be drained ever. 

Bishop Aicdrewes, ii. 407. 

" My dear love," cried Lady Morley, as her visitors 
took their departure, " what have you been saying ? 
I am afraid Col. Abberley will be mortally offended : 
he must have thought every thing you said quite 
personal." 

"Not he," replied her husband; "he has too 
much good sense : he entered on the discussion him- 
self, and I could but give him my opinions, as he 
asked for them. I am truly sorry that so well dis- 
posed a man as he seems, should have fallen into the 
error, for in his case it was only an error, of making 
that unfortunate purchase. I believe he is in his 
heart half sorry for having done so." 

"O, Lady Morley!" cried Mrs. Laxington, en- 
tering, after having briefly noticed Sir John and his 
daughter : " have you heard of the doings at Stud- 
ham ? I never did, in all my days, see any thing to 
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compare to them; perfectly incomprehensible, as I 
said to Mr. Fortescue ; and he agreed with me. A 
very pleasant man, by the bye, Mr. Fortescue seems : 
I'm sure he was civility itself to me ; would drive 
me over here in his gig : glad enough I was to come 
in it. I don't know how long I should have had to 
wait. The horses were all engaged, and almost 
worked to death this hot weather, poor things ! But 
as I was saying, what a strange interruption it 
was!" 

" But what was it ?" asked Lady Morley. " You 
have forgotten to tell us that." 

" Why, my dear Lady Morley, there happens to 
be in Studham an odd old man, whom they call Tom 
Wingfield ; and he took it into his head that all the 
parishioners had a right to come to the church, 
whether they paid or not. Preposterous ! wasn't it ? 
However, he brought a quantity of what poor dear 
Mr. Laxington used to call * tag rag and bob tail' to 
the doors, and there they made such a riot that Mr. 
Fortescue for peace sake was forced to let some of 
them in. Well, this was the first day, and the per- 
formances were begun, so it did no great harm ; but 
the next morning, before the doors were thrown open, 
there were near a hundred at the entrance, blocking 
up the passage, and hindering those who had paid 
from getting in. There were constables and police- 
men, and I know not what all : such a concision and 
shouting, and scolding, and gabberings, I never heard 
before. Some wanted to give the ringleaders over 
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to the police : but that it seems couldn't be done : 
some said there had better be no performance at all. 
Well I at last ; would you believe it ? aU this rabble 
got in ; and the consequence was, that when a great 
many of those who had paid for their seats got to 
them, they could not have them — and that made 
another uproar. However, I will say, the music was 
sweetly well performed when we got to it, and 
nothing could be better arranged in every other 
respect. But what Mr. Fortescue will do to satisfy 
those i^ho had taken tickets, and were turned away 
after all, I am sure I can't say." 

''You must excuse me, Mrs. Laxington," said 
Sir John, laughii^, " but really I cannot be sorry at 
this discomfiture of the church-desecration system. I 
hope it will be a lesson to the Studham folks, to foe 
sure they have a right to the exclusive possession of 
a place, before they lay hands on it." 

'* What, Sir John, do you mean that you think 
Mr. Wingfield was right in creating such an uproar ? 
Dear me ! my peor head aches with it, I'm sure. I 
<Mily wish you could have heard it yourself." 

"Nay, then you should rather congratulate me 
on having escaped tiie annoyance. Of course, if 
Mr. Wingfield, or any one else, made a disturbance 
at, or in the church, they were very wroi^; but if 
they only asserted a right which every parishioner 
has, and of which they were then deprived, in my 
opinion they were very right." 

'' But only think of the visitors who had paid for 
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their seats, and then could not have them ! Don't 
you think that that was a great hardship V 

*^ They should have been sure that the persons of 
whom they hired them had a right to let them. What 
should you say, if I were to let out the different 
rooms in your house for a few hours on some par- 
ticular day, without your leave ? Should you say 
that you were dealing hardly by those who had paid 
for tiiem, if you refused to let them enjoy what they 
had hired ?" 

^ You put such very odd cases. Sir John : %obody 
thinks of letting out rooms in another person's private 
house. The thing is absurd on the ^e of it." 

** Not a bit more absurd, in reality, than the letting 
out a church to non-parishioners, and not a bit more 
illegal, I can assure you." 

" Are you in earnest ?" asked the lady. " Well ! 
now, if that's the case, it alters the whole question. 
I had no idea it was so. But die music was very 
finei and I'm glad I was there ; for it is not oflen 
that one has such a treat. And there's nothing, as I 
was saying to Mrs. Fortescue, that so improves the 
taste as good music ; indeed, she and all her family 
are passionately fond of it. But indeed. Miss Mor- 
ley, I don't mean that they can compare with your 
performances. And that reminds me : I have heard 
that Mr. Fortescue was going to leave Studham. 
Have you heard any thing about it, Sir John ?" 

Sir Jolm replied in the negative, and the con- 
versation took a general turn. 
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It was a happy evening in Teynton Park, that, no 
long time subsequently, witnessed the arrival of the 
elevations and ground-plans of the proposed church 
at Ayton. The whole party, with the addition of 
Charles Abberley, a very frequent visitor, were soon 
engaged in unrolling the sheets, and holding them 
down so as to display them to the best advantage. 
First, came the south elevation : there was the well- 
proportioned chancel, with its simple priest's door, 
and elegantly pierced parapet : there was the nave 
with its fair porch, and, rising above its sharp roof, 
the tower with its light spire. Then came the 
east end: a fine decorated window of five lights 
with complicated tracery, and the floriated cross, 
surmounting the apex of the gable. Then there was 
the interior with its seven nave piers, well developed 
chancel arch, and altar raised on a flight of seemly 
steps: the stone pulpit projecting from the north 
side of the chancel arch, eagle with expanded wings, 
and litany stool : while on each side were the open 
seats, with which alone such a church would of 
course be furnished. 

" Upon my word," exclaimed Sir John, '' this 
design does our architect great credit. At the first 
glance, I really hardly see any thing which I could 
wish altered. Does any fault occur to any of you ?" 
he asked, looking round on his family. One or two 
suggestions were made, and one or two questions 
asked ; but every one was loud in praise. Charles 
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Abbeiiey was more sileiit : peiluips he was contrast- 
ing his Other's oonduct, as occupier of what was 
once holy gnmnd, with that of Sir John, the fi>iD[ider 
of another temple for the ^ory of Gob. The papers 
were still on the table, and the discnssicn on their 
merits not yet finished, when in the yet wi&ded 
twilight, a servant was seen riding up the park at a 
quick pace. 

^'The Donnington livery," said Robert Morley, 
looking up carelesdy. ** What can the Earl have to 
say to us ?" 

''O, some invitation to dinner, I suppose,'* said 
his father. " I think, then, I may just mention these 
few alterations to Mr. Wykeham, and tell him that 
they are all made in deference to his better judg- 
ment.*' 

'' I tUnk," said Robert, '' that the effect of the 
roof would be better if tiie space between the ridge 
and the intersection of the collar braces were a little 
greater. What say jrou, too, to a shield, sculptured 
with different symbols; such as the instruments of 
crucifixion, a Holy Lamb, and so forth, at the end of 
the hammer beams.'* 

A servant here entered with a letter for George 
Morley, and " No answer, sir.** 

"Capital idea that, Robert;** said his father: 
"you may as well write the letter as myself, and 
then you can explain the matter. One thing I mean 
to be particular about; we will have a sufficient 
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variety of designs in' the seating: I object exceedingly 
to seeing a whole series of stall ends carved in one 
device, as if their designer had but one idea.'* 

" And that one," added Robert, '' like Dr. John- 
son's friend's, a wrong one." 

" This is perfectly incomprehensible," cried George 
Morley. ** I never spoke to the Earl of Donnington 
above twice or three times in my life," 

" What is it, George ?" said Robert. 

" Read that letter^" replied his brother. 

" What, read aloud?" inquired Robert? And being 
answered in the affirmative, he read as follows : — 

''Doimiiigtim Park, June 19, 183—. 

" Dear Sir, 

*' The living of Studham, which is in my gift, is 
just vacant by the resignation of Mr. Fortescue. I 
am exceedingly desirous that a parish of such extent 
and importance should be favoured with efficient 
pastoral superintendence ; and am therefore induced, 
though the value of the incumbency is, I regret to 
say, comparatively small, to offer it to your accept- 
ance, should you be disposed to undertake so laborious 
a post of duty. 

*' Circumstances render me desirous of receiving 
an answer as to your determination at your earliest 
convenience. I therefore dispatch a servant this 
evening, in order to expedite, as much as possible, 
your reply. 

K 2 
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'* With my best compliments to Sir John Morley, 
and to your family, 

" I remain, dear Sir, 

" Your very faithful servant, 

" DONNINGTON." 

" Well, George," said Sir John Morley, " I shall 
not pretend to offer my advice one way or the other. 
Remember only the importance of a decision which 
may probably fix you for life : and do not decide 
hastily." 

" But, my dear father," said George, " this really 
comes so very suddenly, that I wish you would just 
give me your ideas on the subject. I never like to 
trust to my own judgment when I can have better — 
why should I ?" 

" What can I tell you, but what you know already? 
Though you have had some experience in parish 
duty, you should remember that you are very young 
— that Studham is a sphere of particular difficulty — 
and that you will find the parish in a sadly neglected 
state — and the people, I fear, self-willed and un- 
manageable. On the other hand, an invitation like 
this is to be looked on, unless there are any very 
cogent reasons to the contrary, as a call of Providence. 
If the post is one of peculiar difficulty, so it is also 
of peculiar usefulness; and, it seems to me, one 
where labour will not be thrown away: pecuniary 
considerations are, of course, entirely secondary ; and, 
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in that point of view, the offer has neither recom- 
mendations nor the contrary. Studham is, it is true, 
of greater value than Teynton : but then you must 
necessarily keep a curate, and that will pretty nearly, 
I fancy, equalize them. Thus you have the rea- 
sons which immediately occur to me, both pro and 
con," 

" I hope, George," said Lady Morley, " you will 
not think of taking any post of duty which you are 
not confident that you have strength enough to retain. 
You could not bear to do your work imperfectly ; 
and I could not bear that it should be done at any 
expense of health and strength, which you have no 
light to sacrifice.'' 

" WeU, Geoige," cried Robert, " if I were you, I 
would make no more words about it, but take it at 
once. My father's reasons pro seem to me vastly 
superior to his arguments con.*' 

**And if you are somewhat young," added his 
sister, *^ to take charge of so large a place, was it not 
Hooker who told Jewel, that this was a fault which 
would mend every day?" 

" Well, George," said Charles Abberley, " I will 
wish you joy of your new living ; for I am sure you 
can never stand out against so many good argu- 
ments." 

"I will not make up my mind till to-morrow," 
rephed his friend: '^but I think then it will be fair 
to give the Earl of Donnington an answer one way 
or the other." 

K 3 
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The morning came ; the living was accepted ; the 
patron suitably thanked ; the new Rector congratu- 
lated, presented, instituted, inducted, settled, fur- 
nished with a curate : and by the time that Septem- 
ber had brought the lanes and hedges of Monk 
Teynton into their full beauty, the change was no 
longer felt as a novelty. Studham was only five 
miles distant from Teynton ; but such was the press 
of business in which the new Rector found himself 
involved, that for the first three months, he scarcely 
spent one night in Teynton Park, confining himself 
to hasty visits in the day. Sir John at first heard 
the most astonishing accounts of his son's popu- 
larity; every one spoke of the golden opinions 
which he had won, and of the success which attended 
all his operations. 

" Well ! to be sure !*' Mrs. Laxington would say ; 
*' it's perfectly astonishing to me what Mr. Morley 
contrives to get through. I hear of him here, and 
there, and everywhere; whatever good's done, he 
does it : Mr. Dixon tells me that there never was a 
minister so much liked there : he was attending Mrs. 
Warren last week — ^you know Mrs. Warren, Lady 
Morley, don't you ? No ? I thought everybody did : 
she was the widow of Mr. Smith, the great tallow* 
chandler, and the most notable woman in her time — a 
little laid up now, Dixon tells me, with the rheuma- 
tism ; has never been quite free from it since the 
great musical festival — sitting in a draught — and by 
the bye. Sir John, what a dangerous thing a draught 
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is — I remember poor Mr. Laxington used to tell 
some &mous story about its giving a cold and curing 
a cold — he was a merry man, was my poor husband 
— it*s given me colds enough — ^but I never could 
hear that it cured any — but that was my husband's 
joke — however, as I was saying, Mrs. Warren told 
Dixon that to her certain knowledge nobody had 
been so much followed as Mr. George is — crowds 
come to hear him : they want him to have a Wednes- 
day evening lecture, but that, I suppose, is too much 
to ask ; and I believe Mr. Morley has some objec- 
tions to it. Not but that I think Wednesday evening 
lectures are very good things — Mr. Jupp has one on 
Thursdays^the day don't matter — ^but I think some- 
thing of a sermon in the week is very desirable ; I 
know Mr. Morley has prayers on Wednesdays and 
Fridays, and talks of having them oftener : but then, 
you know, that's not the same thing quite; the 
prayers are all very well to begin with, and I am 
sure I value them very much, and admire them ex- 
ceedingly, and all that, for no one is more of a 
Churchwoman than I am — only one wants something 
more than prayers — one can pray at home well 
enough. Indeed, to my mind, prayers twice a week 
is quite enough ; Mr. Jupp was reading to me the 
other day some remarks in the Record, which he 
takes in, on that matter; and by the bye. Lady 
Morley, what an excellent paper that Record is — 
there's so much depth in what it says — and then its ^ 
accounts are always so thoroughly to be depended 
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on — that's the great thing one wants in a newspaper : 
and, considering they say the editor's a Dissenter, 
it's not so very much opposed to the Church— I am 
sure it always speaks well of it— ^and then, you know, 
it always protests so decidedly against Puseyism and 
Popery — well, but the Record says, that it's by no 
means desirable to have prayers even twice a week 
— ^but to have them more than that, it says, is *' a 
mark of the Beast" — so clever, isn't it ? You know 
it always means Puseyism by the Beast* So I hope 
Mr. Morley will be contented with what he does 
now in that way." 

"Well," Sir John would reply, "leaving the 
merits of the Record out of the question, I do not set 
much value on ministerial popularity as a criterion of 
ministerial usefulness at any time — much less at the 
beginning of a clergyman's career. If you bring me 
the same report ten years, ay, or ten months hence, 
I shall think more of it : now, the novelty has as 
much to do with it as anything else." 

And Sir John was right. The parish of Studham 
was one which had, on account of the frequent change 
of ministers, been long in a very unsettled condition. 
It might have been one of die most delightful cures 
in England, could a sufficient number of clergymen 
have been engaged in its charge, and some of the 
outlying hamlets been formed into separate parishes. 
As it was, its size rendered it a burden far above the 
strength of any one priest, or indeed two. The town 
lay prettily enough in a valley; high-wooded hills 
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sheltered it on three sides, and the river wound 
through the meadow on the fourth. Beyond and 
among the recesses of these hills lay the hamlets : 
the church, a cross building with a low central tower 
and spire, was situated, as is often the case, at the 
very edge of the town ; by it was the parsonage, a 
red brick erection of the last century : the high street, 
with the market house at one end and the bridge at 
the other, was as gay as those of such towns gene- 
rally are : there were one or two milliners " from 
London ;*' one or two doctors, with bright brass plates 
over their doors; two lawyers, patronized respec* 
tively by Tories and Radicals; grocers, and iron- 
mongers, and bakers ; and a large timber wharf (for 
the river was navigable) close to the bridge. Beyond, 
standing back among some poplars, were some alms- 
houses, founded in the seventeenth century, a plain 
row of brick buildings, with their chapel in the 
middle ; where, by the way, the original daily service 
yet lingered in the shape of moming prayers, read 
by the master, a layman. 

Mr. Thomason, the last Rector before Mr. For- 
tescue, had been of the Evangelical school, and hav- 
ing held the parish for thirty years, had, of course, 
brought over many to his own views. There was a 
Bible Society, a Jews* Society, and a Church Mis- 
sionary Society: there were meetings among the 
Sunday school teachers for reading and prayers ; and 
a Thursday evening lecture had been established. 
Mr. Fortescue held no particular views : he kept up 
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the imtitudonB of his predeceMor when they gave 
him no trouble ; if they did, as in the case of the 
week-day lecture, he discondmied them. What the 
effect in the minds of Mr. Thomasoa*s admirers 
might have been, it is impossible to tell : Mr. For- 
tescue only held the living for a year, at the expira- 
tion of which time, he was presented to one ^ 
Superior in emolument to Studham, and in which the 
labour and duty were far less. Almost his last act 
was the desecration of the church as above related ; 
and against this the Evangelical party, it is but Mr 
to say, protested loudly. 

It seemed necessary to give these details, because 
they will explain the proceedings of some of the 
party to which we have alluded, as having been fos- 
tered by Mr. Thomason, when the course of our 
narrative leads us to relate them. 

Shortly after the last mentioned visit of Mrs. Lax- 
ington to Teynton Park, the following letter appeared 
in the Record, under the title of 

Spread of Puseyism. 

•* Sir, 

*' Perhaps you will allow me a few lines in the 
columns of your widely spread and invaluable jour- 
nal, evidently raised up, at the present time, to be 
the bulwark of our Zion ; to expose the means by 
which a young Tractarian minister has lately endea- 
voured to thrust the mummeries of * another gospel* 
on a parish hitherto noted for the evangelical fervour 
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of its inhabitants. To many of your readers Stud- 
ham must be a place of deep interest, as the scene of 
the labours of the late Mr. Thomason: but the 
blighting breath of Puseyism has come over the para- 
dise ; and we may well tremble for the result. Mr. 

M , a young man fresh from college, and puffed 

up, I too much fear, with honours obtained there, is 
discountenancing those institutions which it was the 
joy of Mr. Thomason to have set up : the Bible 
Society, in pardcHlar, has incurred his deadliest ha- 
tred ; he not only refused to be present at its last 
anniversary, but warned his parishioners against its 
evil tendency ! The Wednesday evening lecture, once 
so crowded and useful, he has refr»ed to re-estabU^. 
Instead of it, he has introduced the barren mockery 
of a daily service, which hardly any one attends ; he 
lengthens the already protracted prayers by the addi- 
tion of that for the Church Militant; he turns, O 
profane mockery! towards the Communion Table 
during the recital of die Creed, as if the God of the 
east were not also the God of the west, or would 
favourably regard these superstitious observances of 
will-worship! His sermons are, of course, filled 
with the doctrines of his party : the Church, the 
merits of Saints, the intercession of Mary, are the 
staple of his discourses; but of that grand truth 
which 18 the epitome of the Bible, the rock on which 
the Established Church is founded, the cause for 
whichour martyred reformers laid down their lives — 
justification by faith alone, without good works — be 
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says nothing. How long will our bishops close their 
eyes to a case like this ? 

'* May you be long spared to pursue the important 
work for which you have been raised up. 

" Your obedient Servant, 

" Presbyter." 

This paper was carried up by Mrs. Laxington to 
Sir John, within a few days of its publication. 

** Ah ! Sir John," she said, " you were right, and 
I wrong : but then, as I was saying to Mr. Trenton, 
you are always right in such matters : I am very very 
sorry for Mr. Morley — I hope the parish will come 
round — ^but they don't like his new doings, and that's 
the truth of it : you know, Lady Morley, some people 
do not like to be interfered with, and the Studham 
folks, I suppose, are that sort of folks : dear me ! I 
don't understand what harm Mr. Morley has done, 
but Jupp tells me there is quite a party against him in 
the parish, and a party my poor dear husband used 
to say, in his odd way, he couldn't bear, except it were 
at dinner. But young Tomkins tells me — and he 
ought to know, for his aunt married one of Mendale's 
sons — the saddler, up in High Street — well, he tells 
me they're determined, if they can, to drive Mr. 
Morley away by hook or by crook — for my own part, 
as I told him, I hope they won't succeed — ^he would 
be a loss to the whole country, said I — ^and if he does 
stand up for the Church, why, it's no more, I said, 
than his cloth ought to do — you know no one is a 
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better Churchwoman than I ; and why should we go 
setting ourselves together by the ears about trifles ? 
And as to what the Record says, Lady Morley, I 
beg you won't distress yourself about it — ^it*s not 
stronger language than they're in the habit of using, 
and I dare say they mean no disrespect to Mr. 
Morley. Pray don't take it to heart ; I assure you, 
if it were my own son, I shouldn't." 

" Oh no !" answered Lady Morley. " I shall en- 
deavour, if I can, to get over the affliction. Indeed, 
the relations of so many excellent men have had to 
bear it before nowj that I must try to imitate their 
fortitude. We are going to luncheon, Mrs. Laxing- 
ton, will you join us ?" 
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CHAPTER VII. 

And all Priests and Deacons are to say daily the Morning and 
Evening Prayer, either privately or openly, not being let by 
sickness, or some other urgent cause. — Rubrick. 

" Well, Mr. Morley, I don't mean to flatter you, 
but I must say, I cannot imagine how you contrive 
to bear up against the fatigue of a daily service.'* 

So spoke Mr. Wallis, on one of the few occasions 
when George allowed himself to spend an evening at 
Teynton Park. Besides the family group and the 
Rector, two others were sharing the circle round the 
capacious fireplace that night. The one was a Mr. 
Eversfield, an early friend of Sir John's, and origin- 
ally a member of the same collie, though a few 
years his senior. He was a bachelor, and lived in 
London ; and being a man of an active turn of mind, 
and devoted to what he considered the service of 
true religion, though unfortunately without any sound 
principles of Churchmanship, he was an efficient 
member of the committees of many among the reli- 
gious societies of the metropolis ; and a large part of 
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his income, which was considerable, was devoted to 
their funds. The other was Charles Abberley, whose 
visits to Teynton Park were both prolonged and fre- 
quent ; it may be observed, in passing, that Sir John 
would have been quite as well pleased that they 
should be fewer and shorter, and had once or twice, 
in the most distant possible manner, hinted as much 
to the visitor himself. It was not that he did not 
fully appreciate the high principles of young Abber- 
ley ; but we shall leave him in the sequel to develope 
his own views. 

"Why," answered George, "I really, with the 
able assistance Mr. Carpenter gives me, have no 
reason to complain of the fatigue of our services. 
Indeed, when I can get them as they ought to be, 
whatever labour there is will become very trifling." 

" You mean," said his sister, " because your choir 
will be of so much assistance to you ?" 

" Exactly so. With an efficient choir, the demand 
on a clergyman's physical strength is very small. 
Suppose he really were unequal to much labour ; let 
us see what the call upon him would be. Of course, 
he would read till the Venite ; the Psalms, the Te 
Deunif and Benedictus, would be taken from him 
by the choir ; the Lessons, if necessary, might be 
read by another; there only therefore remains, on 
ordinary occasions, the Collects and other prayers. 
That is, perhaps his voice would be in requisition 
for ten minutes twice a day." 

l2 
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" Yes," said the Rector ; " but then there is a 
large church to fill.** 

" Alas !" replied George, " I wish there were ! I 
seldom can muster more than thirty— except the 
children ; and if they can hear me, what matters it 
that I should be audible in every comer of my 
church r 

"But," continued Mr. Wallis, "the time: how 
can you contrive to find time for it amidst all your 
parish duties ?" 

"Why, we are all bound to find time for the 
Morning and Evening Service every day, either in 
publick or private. I look on this as a Clerg3rman*s 
first duty: then let him find or make time for as 
much more parochial duty as he can undertake." 

" I will freely acknowledge," said Mr. Eversfield, 
" that the Rubrick to which you refer is one which I 
would gladly see expunged fi*om the Prayer-Book. 
Admiring most sincerely our incomparable Liturgy, 
you will not expect me to say that I can see no im- 
perfections in it ; and this is one of them. I think 
that to assemble a congregation twice every day to 
hear the same form of prayer, however excellent in 
itself, must necessarily degenerate into formality, and 
an offering up of words in which the heart does not 
join. But still more is such a result to be feared, 
when a Clergyman, instead of the fervour of extem- 
porary devotions, and the natural flow of a heart 
rising to God, is tied down, even in private prayer, 
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to a form intended for publick worship. Some parts 
of it are actually void of meaning when used by an 
individual; for example, the Exhortations and the 
Prayer of S. Chrysostom." 

" I never wish that the Church prayers should be 
the only ones which a Priest should employ in pri- 
vate ; I mean, when he is debarred from the publick 
service of the Church. Nor do I mean to say that 
they can be employed with so much beauty and pro- 
priety any where as in the church. The Exhortation, 
of course, is only intended to be used there : the 
Prayer of S. Chrysostom might, perhaps, be em- 
ployed in addressing that God, Who sees so many of 
His servants coming before Him at the same time 
in the same words, even though they be far separated 
from each other. But, though I sincerely hope I 
may never have the trial of being separated from the 
daily publick prayers, I am sure, if I were, I should 
find solace in thinking that hundreds of my brethren, 
whose names and habitations I know not, and should 
never know, were, many of them in the same hour, 
and in the same words, coming into the presence of 
their God and mine. I can conceive hardly anything 
more realizing the Communion of Saints than such an 
union." 

<< Do you mean," said Mr. Eversfield, " that you 
cannot conceive any form of words better calculated 
to rouse the feelings and awaken the affections than 
those of Morning and Evening Service ? Why, if 
one attends church three times on Sunday, the third 

l3 
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repetition of the prayers is almost lost on one*s 
heart." 

** That," said George, ** is not a parallel case. It 
was not intended that the Evening Prayers should be 
said twice, and therefore they may well appear tau- 
tologous in such a case. Neither does any one assert, 
that to have only two daily services is a system 
which can compare with the seven of the ancient 
Church, nominally retained, with some corruptions, 
in the Romish Church. I say nominally, for it is 
well known that the Belgian Church is the only one 
in which the Hours are actually said. If ever it 
should please the rulers and fathers of our Church to 
restore them to Her, I for one should be rejoiced to 
celebrate, at Matins, our Saviour's Betrayal ; at 
Prime, His Cruel Mockery and Scourging ; at Tierce, 
His Condemnation to death ; at Sexts, His Cruci- 
fixion ; at Nones, His Death ; at Vespers, His Taking 
down from the Cross ; and at Compline, His Burial. 
If there be a change at all, this is the direction in 
which it must go." 

" Well," said Mr. Eversfield, " I will never believe 
that our Reformers intended these observances to be 
perpetuated." 

" I must say that that view of the case," replied 
George Morley, "does appear to me truly extra- 
ordinary. If ever there was a design to render an 
institution perpetual, it is here. You are to remem- 
ber that the rubrick of which you complain was not 
in the second Prayer-Book of King Edward — it was 
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l^ actually inserted in an after revision. Does this look 

like a wish to allow the service to drop ? It appears, 
so far from its having been designed as a stepping- 
stone from the multiform ritual of the unreformed 
Church to Genevan worship, or, rather, no-w^orship, 
that after being once disused, it was purposely re« 
stored." 

" Well," said the other, " whatever they thought 
of the matter, the monotony is an objection which I 
for one could never get over." 

"On the contrary," replied George, "that very 
sameness is no bad type of the character of that 
Church which is immutable in the immutability of 
ber word. Here it meets you with the same aspect, 
however diflferent may be your own feelings; it 
stands out above human feelings, stamped with some- 
thing of the changelessness of another world. Your 
heart may be broken with sorrow, or overflowing 
with joy : but the promises which the Church sets 
before you vary not ; and therein is their great con- 
solation. She seems to make her sons feel that their 
light affliction, or transient joy, are nothing with the 
fc exceeding and eternal weight of glory. Might you 

choose, in a time of sadness, or the contrary, such 
passages as seemed to you most applicable, what 
w'ere this but to invest religious duties with some- 
thing of the littleness of passing events ? As it is, 
the Church seems to reiterate, morning and evening, 
* But this I say, brethren, the time is short : it re- 
itiaineth, therefore, that they that weep be as though 
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they wept not ; and they that rejoice, as though they 
rejoiced not.' " 

'* But," said Sir John, ** you must not forget one 
chief argument, if an express injunction of the Church 
needed arguments, in favour of the Daily Service ; I 
mean the inestimable blessing of the daily interces- 
sion thus made for our country at the throne of God. 
What ideas must the members of other Churches 
form of us, when they find this system of supplica- 
tion, expressly commanded both by the Scripture, 
and practised by almost all the Church Catholick, 
neglected ? And who can tell, were every village 
church throughout the kingdom to pour forth morn- 
ing and evening its intercessions, what would be 
the effect of prayer in bringing down a blessing 
on our land ? We hear of publick meetings convened 
to consider the causes of the existing distress of 
the country — the subject is brought forward in the 
houses of parliament — all kinds of remedies, pos- 
sible and impossible, are proposed: but the great 
remedy, prayer, would find very little credit in the 
eyes of modem politicians. Yet, granting its effi- 
cacy — and what Christian will deny it ? how can it 
rise so unanimously, so constantly, and therefore 
so acceptably to God, as by this method? What 
evil is there, to which either nations or individuals 
are subject, that is not deprecated in our services ? 
What good that they can need that is not sought? 
If prayer is heard above, what (for aught we can tell) 
might be the visible effect on national prosperity, of 
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the morning and evening sacrifice from twelve thou- 
sand temples at once ?" 

" The private use of the Daily Office," remarked 
George, " is very important, if it were only as setting 
before us so clearly, and keeping before us so con- 
stantly, the great duty of intercession. In morning 
prayer, for example, there are nine different collects ; 
of these four pertain to ourselves, four are for others, 
and the remaining one is the general thanksgiving. 
So in the Litany, there are thirty-four petitions; 
eighteen for others, and sixteen only for ourselves. 
The spirit of modem devotion would, I fear, come 
far short of this : intercession, if recognized at all for 
any beyond our immediate friends, deals almost ex- 
clusively in generalities, and those sunmied up in a 
few brief petitions. And if it is necessary to remind 
all of the duty of making prayers and intercessions 
and giving of thanks for all men, much more should 
the Clergy, the appointed intercessors for God's 
people, be reminded of their duty in this respect." 

" I have often been struck," said Charles Abber- 
ley, " by, if I may so speak, the graphical way in 
which the various persons for whom intercession is 
made are, in the prayers of our older Divines, men- 
tioned and particularized. How Bishop Andrewes, 
for instance, loves to dilate on the various circum- 
stances and necessities in which they may be placed. 
Here, for example," he continued, taking up an ori- 
ginal edition of Bishop Andrewes's Devotions, which 
lay on the table, " he specifies the Church Catholick^ 
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the Churches of the East, West, and our own land ; 
the King, Queen, nobility, privy council, magistrates, 
armies engaged in warfare against infidels, husband- 
men and shepherds, fishermen and mariners, mer- 
chants, handicraftsmen, the mechanick, the beggar, 
universities and colleges, the sick, the wretched, the 
hungry, the thirsty, the naked, the prisoners, miners, 
galley-slaves, strangers, exiles, the condemned to 
death, the lunatick, the unburied. What fervour must 
such a particular enumeration add to prayer V* 

" You say very truly," said Sir John : " however, 
let us not forget that the great reason for the Daily 
Service is not the blessing which it would prove to 
the nation, nor the advantage it brings to ourselves, 
but its being the particular and express command of 
the Church." 

" There are strong grounds," said Mr. Eversfield, 
"for the belief which the Record newspaper has 
lately supported — that our reformers, had they lived 
now, would gladly have substituted for it family 
prayer." 

"Really," answered Sir John, "I am not called 
on to prove a negative. But if they would, it does 
not in the least alter our duty; we are bound to 
obey the voice of the Church ; and that voice, thank 
God, is on our side. I do wonder, however, my 
dear Eversfield, that you should allow yourself to 
quote that newspaper as an authority. Nothing shows 
more strongly the low state of true, deep, religion 
amongst us, than the toleration of such a print in 
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any family professing religion at all. Are not its 
falsehoods so notorious, that many of its supporters 
make no attempt at excusing or palliating them, but 
merely allege in their own defence, that no where else 
can they get the information they want ? Would not 
the neglect which it evinces of the commonest prin- 
ciples of truth and honour, be scouted by papers 
which make no pretension to religion at all? Can 
you give me an example — I mean from publications 
not notoriously infamous — if any where private scan- 
dal is seized with such avidity, and divulged with so 
little inquiry as to its foundation? And yet this 
paper, the falsehoods, and scurrility, and scandal of 
which even those who support it profess to dis- 
approve and to lament, has a vast circulation, for a 
long time exercised vast influence, and is quoted as 
an authority and paraded as a testimony ! I wish, 
Eversfield, you would look on this matter as a plain 
straightforward Christian should look. Were I of 
the Evangelical party, nothing would cause me bit- 
terer grief than that my views and those of the pub- 
lication in question should be confounded. Sooner or 
later, the iniquity which has concocted its leading 
articles, and the malignancy which breathes through 
them, must be made manifest to all, and the reaction 
against the party which has supported it will be, 
perhaps beyond their deserts, terrible. But these are 
low grounds. For the sake of religion itself, which 
is never so much wounded as when the sceptick ob- 
serves its professed advocates guilty of immorality 
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which even his own code would not allow, and with 
the knowledge that the wrath of man never can work 
the righteousness of God, I do entreat you to look 
more deeply into this matter." 

Mr. Eversfield did not reply : and a slight move 
having been made among the party. Sir John Morley 
found himself next to George, and at a little distance 
from the others. 

" I am sorry, George," he said, " to find that you 
are in so much trouble at Studham ; I always ex- 
pected that it would not be an easy post, and so I 
told you. Nevertheless, I shall not be sorry for your 
present trials, if you are enabled to come out of them 
without surrendering one jot of principle, but, at the 
same time, without needlessly offending prejudice." 

** I can assure you, my dear father," said George, 
'* that I have made no changes which I did not think 
absolutely necessary. Much that I could have wished 
to alter I have left, rather than give unnecessary 
offence ; and, as it seems, without any effect whatever, 
for no expressions nor conduct could well be more 
bitter than those which my opponents have thought 
proper to adopt. The chief cause of offence is my 
refusal to patronise the societies which are principally 
in vogue there; but I also hear that my sermons 
give cause to much discontent. I have endeavoured 
to avoid everything, consistently with what I know 
to be the truth, which might wound or annoy ; but, 
alas ! I have almost entirely — I hope not through my 
own fault — failed in my end." 
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''Do you find that any have left the Church in 
consequence V* asked his father. 

" No," answered George ; " they have not yet, 
thank God, gone so far. But I hear that steps are 
about to be taken to get up a proprietary chapel : 
the rumour, perhaps, is not entirely to be depended 
on ; time must show." 

" How fast," cried Charles Abberley, " the new 
church is advancing. Sir John! The clerk of the 
works is quite a friend of mine ;• I can assure you 
that he is hardly more interested in the progressive 
steps than I am." 

"He is a clever fellow," said Sir John; "and 
what is better, a thoroughly honest good man." 

" If you will allow me," continued Charles, " I 
will bring over some sketches which I took last year 
of the windows in Coutances Cathedral ; they are of 
the same style as those of Ayton church, and you 
might be interested in looking at them." 

"To-morrow," said Sir John Morley, "I dine at 
Mr. Trenton's ; so I fear I shall not be able to look 
at your sketches." 

" Thursday, then, if that will suit you." 

" To tell you the truth, Mr. Abberley, I shall be 
Very much engaged both in county and private busi- 
ness the whole of this week ; so I am afraid I must 
defer the pleasure till next." 

"I shall, at all events, hope for it before very 
long," said Charles Abberley, as he rose to go, and 
was followed by Mr. Wallis. 

M 
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''Catherine, my dear/* said Sir John, the next 
morning, at the conclusion of break&st, ** I wish you 
would come to me for a few minutes into my study." 
Miss Morley obeyed; and her father, seating himself 
by a. well-used writing table, covered over with bun- 
dles of papers tied with red tape, or secured in 
steel clasps, and telling her to sit down by him, 
said: 

''Catherine, I cannoi be at a loss — ^and I think 
that even you must b^in to suspect — ^though, to do 
you justice, my dear child, I believe you are the last 
person to have the suspicion — the reascMi of Mr. Ab- 
berley*s very frequent visits here. I hope I may be 
wrong ; but I ftdly believe him to be attached. Now 
— ^hear me out — ^personally I much like that young 
man ; but I wish to tell you, once for all, why he 
never can stand in any nearer relation to me." 

" But, my dear papa, I think you are mistaken. It 
is very natural that Mr. Abberley, who is fond of 
society, should prefer a party like ours occasionally, 
to the quiet of home." 

" Well, be that as it m^y, it will be just as well that 
we should have a clear understanding on this matter. 
No child of mine, with my consent, shall ever enter 
into a family, living, like the Abberleys, on Church 
property. I have seen the miserable consequences 
of such a match even in my own times ; and if I had 
not, I could not shut my eyes against the warning 
given us by all past family history. I am sure that 
it will be enough for me to have said this to you ; 
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and if you can give Mr. Abberley to understand — as 
ladies," and he smiled, "caw give gentlemen to under- 
stand — that his attentions to you will be completely 
thrown away — for his sake I shall be glad, for it 
may save him from some future unhappiness. I 
should be very sorry if an end were put to all inter- 
course between the two families ; at the same time, 
I am not desirous of seeing Mr. Abberley here on 
every possible occasion for which he can find any 
excuse for riding over. There, my dear child, that 
was all I had to say; not for your sake — ^but for 
his." 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

Say me, who can, whether extreme 

Hath harmed Religion more ; 
That old of them too liheral, 

Or this of onr's too poore t 
And verily it is a fault. 

And maimed Learning's foe. 
That Churc{i possessions should amongst 

The lay he shared soe. 
If ever England will in ought 

Prevent her own mishappe. 

Against these shames (no terme too grosse). 

Let England stop the gappe. 

Wabner. 

"Are you riding to Ayton church?" asked Col. 
Abberley, as he met Sir John Morley a few days 
subsequently. 

" Yes ; I want to speak to Westley, the clerk of 
the works. Will you accompany me ?" 

" With pleasure." And turning his horse's head 
in the same direction, he rode on with his friend. 

" I have been thinking much, Sir John," he said 
after a pause, "of what you were saying the other 
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day about the possession of Abbey lands. In my own 
circumstances, it could not but make a deep impres- 
sion upon me, for if there be guilt in the alienation of 
church lands, I unfortunately, as you weU know, 
share in it deeply.'' 

" I really ought to apologize," said Sir John, ** for 
the freedom with which I spoke to you on the sub- 
ject. I was sure, however, that you would not give 
an unkind meaning to what I said, and a deep 
sense of the importance of the matter on which we 
were speaking led me on further than I had at first 
intended." 

" Pray," replied Col. Abberley, " do not imagine 
that I could possibly impute to you any, beside the 
real, motive. And I will give you the best proof I 
can of this : for I am going to ask you to continue 
your remarks on the monastick system. I cannot at 
present bring myself to take your view of it ; but I 
wish to hear the arguments which appear to you 
most forcible in favour of it." 

*' In the first place," replied Sir John, " a system 
of such very great antiquity, and attested by the 
universal voice of the Church, must, arguing a priori^ 
be good. Excepting in our own and daughter 
Churches, with perhaps the Indian, I do not think 
any other is without monasteries. In those Churches 
which are in communion with Rome, every one 
knows they are most numerous ; but not less so in 
the various members of the Eastern Church. Russia, 
for example, abounds with them ; so does the patri- 

m3 
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archate of Constantinople ; so do those of Alexandria 
and Jerusalem. Now when we see other branches 
of the Church supplied with a set of religious houses 
set apart for the peculiar service of God, we cannot 
but feel it an undesirable peculiarity that we alone 
should have none such." 

" But," said Col. Abberley, " the vast numbers of 
men thus immured from the world might surely 
better have employed their time, and talents, and 
energies, in some way which might have rendered 
the most essential service to the Church, than, by a 
course of life useless to others, have striven after a 
fancied purity elsewhere unattainable." 

" You do not look at religious houses, I think, in 
the proper light. We may look at them in four dis- 
tinct points of view ; and in each they present ad van* 
tages unattainable by any other system. In the first 
place, we may consider them as establishments for the 
propagation of the truth in parts of the country where 
from physical or moral circumstances the parochial 
system is not sufficient How many tracts of land, 
for instance, are there, where five or six cottages are 
scattered here and there on some vast and savage 
common, nominally belonging to a parish of which 
the church is three or four miles off! Sometimes, a 
cottage will be found a mile or two from any other 
habitation ; and the poor inhabitants, in these cases^ 
except that they have probably been baptized, and 
•will probably be buried in their parish church, have 
no other connexion with it. Much of Cornwall is in 
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this condition; but perhaps the most remarkable 
instance was to be seen in the Forest of Dean. Here 
there were* churches; but marriages could not be 
solemnized in them, on account of their being, in 
reality, only chapels of ease. The consequence was^ 
that sooner than take the trouble of going ten or 
twelve miles to a church where they could be 
married, most of the wretched inhabitants were con- 
tent to settle down without any marriage at all. 
Now, in cases like these, of what inestimable benefit 
would a stationary body of priests, and deacons, and 
laymen qualified to act as readers, be found! The 
distant hovels, to visit one of which would occupy 
the parish priest the best part of the day, when per- 
haps he has already more labour than any single 
man can perform, would be known and carefully 
visited from the monastery. They would, in health, 
be warned to an attendance on the Church's ordi- 
nances, and in sickness, receive Her last consola- 
tions : as it is, they receive, too oflen, neither one 
nor the other." 

''There is much in this,'* said Col. Abberley, 
** and one cannot but acknowledge that the void, left 
by the monasteries, has been in our own times worse 
supplied." 

" Yes ; instead of the old system, we see meeting- 
houses springing up in every direction, and the poor 
crowding them, because they are near, instead of 
encountering a weary journey and tempestuous 
weather, in attending their church. But these difii- 
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culties are only physical : the monastick system is 
still better calculated to meet the moral destitution of 
large towns. And perhaps it is still more exactly 
suited to those manufacturing districts where a town 
springs up in the course of ten years. If, when the 
first lai^e works in such a place were set on foot, a 
small cell were placed near it, as an offshoot to some 
larger house; then, as one house sprung up after 
another, and one row behind another, the priory 
church would be open to them. The brotherhood 
would attend them ; and the Chartist, and Socialist, 
and Atheist would have less chance of spreading 
their deadly poison among them. The children, in-* 
stead of the labour to which they are now, from 
infancy, exposed ; labour which injures their minds 
as much as their bodies ; might well be taught their 
duty to God and man, in the priory school ; for the 
funds of the brethren would allow them to make 
good to the parents any deficiency which might re* 
suit from the loss of their manual labour." 

"That remedy," observed the Colonel, "is cer-r 
tainly new to me. But such machinery would be 
expensive." 

"If," said Sir John, " we had the funds of our 
ancient abbeys, we should have enough to evange- 
lize all our manufacturing districts. The funds, as 
seized by Henry VIII., amounted to just. £143,000 ; 
the rental of the kingdom being then somewhat 
.about three millions. Now, had we the twentieth 
part of its present rental ; what wonders might the 
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Church do ! Why, the twenty millions which a late 
writer proposed as a proper grant from the state, 
actually sinks into insignificancy before what has 
been done." 

'^ You would also imagine the buildings, as they 
were, to be existing at the present day. It would 
be an incalculable accession of influence to the 
Church. But why put a manifestly impossible sup- 
position ?" 

'* Whatever good they would do now, that, so &r 
as it was needed, they did when they existed. It is 
lar easier for our imagination to bring them forward 
into our own time, than to carry ourselves back into 
theirs, when we would judge of their influence. Let 
us imagine^ for example, the monasteries of S. 
Alban's, Reading, S, Edmund's Bury, Glastonbury, 
Westminster, and York, each with an annual in- 
come of about £150,000 to start up amongst us; 
why, the effect would be little short of miraculous ! 
And you are to remember, that not only would the 
Church be enabled to erect and endow temples which 
should even overtake the increase of population, and 
to supply ministers to meet their necessities : this is 
not all. She would at once come forward as the 
instructor of the nation ; boards of education would 
be no longer needed ; training schools would at once 
be provided. There is not an art in which She is 
concerned, that She would not be able to teach : and 
the high and low would equally take their first 
lessons from Her lips. Then the poor, instead of the 
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negligent or brutal attendance of some miserably 
paid parish doctor, would be under the skilful care 
of the infirmarer and his brethren: the sick-bed 
would be made softer by their kindness, and the 
mind of the sufferer be naturally drawn by earthly to 
heavenly things. None would be left to the tender 
mercies of the relieving officer: the needy would 
find food by applying at the abbey gate. The Union 
system, accursed of God, and intolerable to man, 
would vanish like a dream; in short, the Church 
would, wherever we turned, present the same aspect, 
that of the great benefactor to man's soul and body. 
Hospitality, a virtue now almost forgotten, (for who 
ever entertains strangers as in the olden time ?) would 
revive : and here again, it would be the Church 
which practised the virtue it preached." 

" You must allow," said Col. Abberley, " that the 
monasteries did not, in the time of their glory, do all 
this ; and that they do not do it now in those coun- 
tries where they still remain." 

" Granted ; but then there were other reasons for 
this, besides that of the corruption of the system. I 
do not mean, as I said before, to say that it was not 
corrupted. But the spiritual benefits of the re* 
ligious houses were less visible; I do not say less 
real, for I shall have something to add on that point 
presently ; because the parochial system was then so 
much more fully worked out. Take some instances : 
I will not pick them, but take them as they occur to 
me. Lewes, in Sussex, a town with some 8000 in« 
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habitants has now six churches ; before the Reform- 
ation it had fifteen, and two monasteries. Thetford, 
in Norfolk, had then some six or eight, which have 
now perished, York, well provided as it seems, 
had lost about the same number. So it is with 
Durham; so with Exeter; so with Lincoln; so 
with Norwich ; so, in short, with whatever city you 
examine. And as to the rural districts. We were 
considering the state of ComwaU. I speak within 
limits when I say, that not the third part of the 
churches which stood there before the Reformation, 
are standing there now. In its wildest parts, there 
were chapels, offshoots from the parish church, and 
probably served at intervals by thie parish, or assist- 
ant, priest And this leads to another reason why 
the monasteries exercised a less visible effect on the 
spiritual welfare of our poor at the time of their 
suppression than they would do now. I refer to the 
infinitely greater number of priests whom the Church 
then supported. In the first place, there were the 
chantry priests : and without wishing, or finding it 
necessary, to defend the corruptions of the system 
with which they were connected, they must have 
been, or at least, which is sufficient to my argument, 
they might have been, very important helps in a 
large parish. Again, almost every church had at 
least one, ofi:en two, deacons attached to it. We 
may see traces of them in the sedilia which appear on 
the south side of our old chancels : there is seldom 
only one ; offener there are two ; offener still, three. 
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So that with a body of Clergy amply sufficient to take 
charge of the population, the services of the monks in 
that way were little needed, and therefore, compara- 
tively speaking, little exerted. As to your objection 
on the state of the foreign monasteries at the present 
day, the same reason will apply to them: add to 
which, that (except in Italy) the religious houses 
are no where to be found in their original splendour 
and wealth. France owes their destruction to the 
revolution ; Germany, to the position she occupies, 
being the great theatre of all European wars ; Spain, 
to the late revolution ; Portugal, to the Marquis de 
Pombal and the Constitution. However, I will ac- 
knowledge that* in the country where they remained 
longest, Spain, they were indeed degenerated." 

*^ But you said," replied the Colonel, *' that you 
had other arguments in favour of the system." 

** The second I would mention is this : that they 
acted in the same beneficial way as coU^^es now 
act amongst us ; nay, that the influence they ex- 
ercised was even more beneficial. It is evident that 
the active and laborious life of a parish priest does 
not allow him time, had he the means, of laying up 
much deep learning. He must be content with an 
influence over his immediate flock ; for the Church 
at large, except in the ways of example and prayer, 
he can do little. He wants the extensive library 
which he may consult : and it is at the risk of in- 
juring his parish, if he devotes much time to com- 
position, other than for the use of his parish. I 
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mean of course composition of works which will be, 
in other days, standard theology. If you run over 
the writings of our principal divines, you will see 
that the greatest of their works were written by those 
who were not, or at least not at that time, engaged in 
parish duty. Hooker's Polity, is a glorious excep- 
tion. Now here, colleges and monasteries supplied 
just that void which I have noticed. They do not 
make good parish priests ; they do not teach a man 
how to visit the sick or dying bed ; how to comfort a 
penitent; to awaken a hardened sinner; nay, not 
even how to control a vestry, or to enforce a rate. 
And I fear that even the modem professorship of 
Pastoral Theology will not do much in this way. 
But when any new and dangerous heresy appears, 
when any great article of the faith is called in ques- 
tion, when the voice of the earliest and purest age of 
the Church is to be consulted on any given subject ; 
when our own branch of the Church is to be de- 
fended against whatever enemy; then there would 
be, if we had our monasteries, a race of men ready at 
once to spring up the champions of the Catholick 
Faith, trained, not by a few hours' study, but by the 
investigation of years, to unravel the most subtle 
heresies, and to penetrate, as deeply as man may do, 
into the depths of Theology. Monasteries are far 
more suited to the production of such a race than 
colleges, for many reasons. Firstly, profane litera- 
ture and science, which must be studied in the latter, 
to a certain degree, for their own sakes, would in the 

N 
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former take their own natural position as the hand- 
maids of theology. Then, the religious atmos^ere 
of the one, the constant prayers, the constant Com- 
munions, the immediate dedication to God, contrast 
vividly with the attendance on college chapel, the 
mixture of worthier and higher pursuits with aspi- 
ration for worldly honours, and dissipation in worldly 
pleasures, and connexion in secular business. I am 
not aware that, with the single exception of Barrow's 
Sermons, any great work on Divinity has proceeded 
immediately from the walls of a college, from the 
revolution till within the last few years ; let us hope 
the case will soon be widely different. But should 
colleges ever again become the strictly religious 
foundations which they were designed to be, they 
never could compete with our aiidient monasteries as 
instruments for the propagation of truth, from a phy- 
sical reason ; the smallness of their funds. What 
religious houses have been enabled to do in this 
way, you may see in the glorious Benedictine edi- 
tions of the Fathers* works, which no individual nor 
set of individuals could have undertaken, and the 
risk of which no bookseller could have borne ; but 
which taken in hand by a band of religious men, 
acting under orders from their superiors, and pub- 
lished at the expense of the community, offer a 
noble example of one way in which monastick houses 
may contribute to the glory of God. And by 
whom is such a work likely to be carried on more 
successfully ? Who is the more likely to enter into 
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the spirit of the Fathers ? The man, fresh from the 
lecture, or the examination, or the hall, or the com- 
bination-room, with the papers, good and bad, of 
twenty classical or mathematical examiners to look 
over when the appointed progress shall have been 
made in the work in hand; or he, who with the 
sweet notes of vespers yet ringing in his ears, looks 
forward to joining, in a few hours, in the solemn Com- 
pline, and perhaps, in a few hours after that, to leave 
his bed for the first Noctum ? Is there a question, 
even in a case like this ? And how much more must 
the balance turn in favour of monasteries, when the 
work in hand is one of dogmatick, still more of practi- 
cal theology ? Who but the inhabitant of such a place 
could have written the Imitatio Christi ? Who but 
one living on the same system, could have composed 
the Sermons and Prayers of Bishop Andre wes ?" 

" You speak, Sir John," said the Colonel, " in a 
very different manner of colleges, from that in which 
you defended them the other day against the attack 
of Mr. Trenton." 

''Do not misunderstand me," replied Sir John. 
*' It is no disparagement to a system to say that it 
does not fulfil a purpose for which it was not in- 
tended. You might as well say that I disparaged a 
firigate, because I said it would not supply the place 
of a man of war. From my heart I bless God for 
our coUeges: I only say, that they alone can no 
more supply the place of monasteries, than monaste- 
ries alone can supply their place." 

N 2 
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" There is certainly," observed Col. Abberley, " a 
very great similarity between the constitution of a 
college and monastery. The abbat and the master 
are personages of much the same nature." 

" There is," answered his friend ; " though you have 
hardly traced the analogy correctly. The compa- 
rison between a college, cathedral, and abbey, should 
thus be made out; canons, fellows, monks; sub- 
prior, vice-master, sub-dean; prior, master, dean; 
abbat, visitor, bishop. The seat, for instance, of the 
college master, is the same as' that of the cathedral, 
dean; that is, on the south side of the entrance 
to the choir." 

"But now," said Col. Abberley, "let me hear 
your further observations on the utility of the esta- 
blishments in question." 

" My third argument would be that arising from a 
consideration of the benefits of intercession. Much 
of this is, I allow, applicable to the Daily Service as 
we actually have it : much more was applicable to it 
when the Hours were said six times, instead of 
twice, daily. But the beautiful system of nightly 
prayer, that can only find place in a monastick esta- 
blishment The Church then, not content with 
supplicating the blessing of God on Her children at 
all hours of the day, sends up her petitions for them 
at a time when they are more peculiarly exposed 
to danger, and when they are unconscious of the 
safeguard of Her prayers. And the fourth reason I 
should dwell on, is the asylum which such places 
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aflbrd to those who have no other home. The 
daughters, for example, of clergymen, who, when 
left orphans must seek their livelihood by going out 
as governesses, or by some lower way of earning 
their bread; would they not bless God if they 
could have so holy and so comforting a habitation to 
which they might fly ? There, in dilBferent ways, 
they might effectually serve Him ; there, they would 
daily be consoled by the voice of the Church : there 
they might weekly, and why not oftener ? receive 
the Holy Communion : instead of being tossed and 
buffeted about in this world; perhaps, without a 
home that they can call their own; exposed to all 
manner of hardships ; without friends to cheer or 
comfort — and all this, not for some high and holy 
end, but to procure bare subsistence and shelter. 
So the aged, whose manhood had been taken up in 
the necessary pursuits of this world ; but who had 
now outlived or settled their families, might they not 
well be thankftil for a place where they might retire, 
before they died, from the noise and confusion of 
this world, and prepare themselves for their entrance 
on the next by deeper penitence, more uninterrupted 
prayer, and closer communion with God ? Again ; 
periodical retirement to such a house might be most 
salutary for one deeply engaged in business: an 
Advent or Lent so passed would be, as it were, a 
breathing time for the soul, an untwining the close 
poisonous embrace of weekly affairs ; a strict lesson 
in setting the affections on things above. This is 

N 3 
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oflen practised in foreign Churches ; why should it 
not be in our own ? 

" But how is this to be done V* asked the ColoneL 
*' If we are quite unequal now to the re-establish- 
ment of the monastick system, what does it advantage 
us to dwell on its beauties ? If we are equal to it ; 
how comes it to pass that it has never been tried ? 
And why do we not find it alluded to with approba- 
tion in the works of our standard divines ?" 

** Its re-establishment,** replied Sir John, ** is far 
too long a subject for us to consider when just at 
our ride*s end. But it has been partially tried: I 
of course refer to the Little Gidding establishment 
under Nicholas Ferrar. And commended it has 
been by such writers as Thorodike, Bramhall, and 
Jeremy Taylor. Nay, do you not know that Burnet 
(whom I would only quote to the opposers of the 
system, as an argumenium ad hominem) speaks of 
the re-establishment of nunneries as a work that 
would ADD HONOUR TO A queen's reion ? And does 
not Bishop Andrewes express in the strongest man- 
ner his approval of the system, when he blesses God 
for the holiness of monks, and asceticks, and the 
beauty of virgins?** 

** If, however,'* returned Col. Abberley, " monas- 
teries were of sudi benefit as you appear to think, 
it does seem to me incompreliensible that their dis- 
solution should have been submitted to so tamely, 
and that so few voices should have been raised in 
their defence.** 
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" Why," answered Sir John, " there were many 
reasons for this ; but the two principal causes are to 
be looked for in the corruptions — not of the practice, 
but of the principles — of the system. No one will 
now deny, for even Romanists, by their present acts, 
confess it, that religious houses must be under the 
controul of the bishop, in whose diocese they are 
situated. The heart-burnings and jealousies of which 
the contrary practice had been the source, had alien- 
ated the minds of the bishops from those whom, 
not without cause, they regarded as rivals. The 
mitred abbat of such a house as S. Alban's in ex- 
terior splendour and deportment was quite the equal 
of a prelate : he gave the blessing in the same way ; 
he wore the same mitre, ring, gloves, and sandals : 
he carried the same pastoral staff; the only differ- 
ence being that its crook was turned inwards in- 
stead of outwards, to denote that his jurisdiction re- 
lated only to the internal management of his own 
house. It was really preposterous that the Easter 
offerings of the county of Hertford should be made 
at S. Alban's instead of at Lincoln. And not 
only does this system of rivalry render the regular 
clergy objects of jealousy to the bishops ; but the 
means by which this rivalry was supported with 
success; namely, constant appeals to, and constant 
dependence on, Rome; rendered them objects of 
dislike to the people when the corruptions of Rome 
became too flagrant any longer to be hidden. Of 
course, it is only human nature that a slight &ult 
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should, in popular estimation, far outweigh the great- 
est benefit. So the abbeys were, in a certain sense, 
isolated from the rest of the Church, and accordingly 
the rest of the Church (partly, periiaps, induced 
thereto by a promise of eighteen new bishopricks) 
were quiet spectators of their ruin. Another reason 
which helped their downfall was, the length to which 
the system of appropriation had gone among them. 
The abbey became, so to speak, rector : an ill paid 
vicar was set over the parish; and he, naturally 
enough, preferred the life of the religious house to 
the solitude and poverty of his village home. How- 
ever, this was not the case everywhere, and some 
abbeys set a very different example. Witness that 
of Glastonbury. Many of the most magnificent 
churches of the west owe their foundation to the 
liberality and skill of this house : and the parsonages, 
which, in many instances (though with some mutila- 
tions), still remain, shew that the clergy presented to 
these cures were not non-residents. And the same 
thing may perhaps be said of S. Edmimd's Bury. I 
know nothing more affecting than the petitions of 
some of the smaller houses against their dissolution : 
we have a notable example extant in that of Ley- 
bom*, in Leicestershire." 

> It may be seen ia Ellis's Ck>llection of Letters, vol. ii. It 
is addressed by the prioress of this little house to the founder, 
that is the patron, or lineal descendant of the founder ; for 
the nunnery was removed to Leybom from Harrington, as 
early as 1150. Thus it runs : ^ Right Honourable, our most 
singular good Master and Founder, our duty in the humblest 
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You have spoken much, and from my heart I 
fear in some respects most truly, of the curse attend- 

wise presupposed, with daily prayer of your perpetual and 
religious beadwomen. Please it your goodness to understand 
that whereas Almighty God hath indued you with the just title 
of Founder of the Priory of Leybom, to the great comfort of 
tne and all my sisters, we do and always shall submit our- 
selves to your most righteous commandment and order, only 
putting our comfort in your goodness for all causes concerning 
your poor Priory of Leybom. And whereas we do hear that 
a great number of Abbeys shall be punished for misliving, and 
that all Abbeys and Priories under the value of cc pounds be 
St our most noble Prince's pleasure to suppress, and put down ; 
yet, if it may please your goodness, we trust in God, ye shall 
hear no complaint against us, neither in our living, nor in our 
hospitality. In consideration whereof [if] it may please 
your goodness in our great necessity to be a mean and suiter 
for your own poor Priory, that it may be preserved and stand, 
you shall be a more higher Founder to us than he that founded 
our house. We have none other comfort nor refuge, but 
only in your goodness, and we wholly submit ourselves to the 
pleasure of God, to the pleasure of our Prince, and to the 
pleasure of you our Founder, and howsoever it shall please 
God that we shall be ordered, we shall continue your faithful 
and true beadwomen. As knoweth the Lord, Who ever pre- 
serve you to your heart's content. 

Your own daily beadwomen, 

Jane Messyndyn£, Prioress, 

and sisters of the Priory of Leybome. 

It appears that Cromwell's agents were sometimes touched 
with some compunction in the midst of their villany. The 
four visitors of Catesby Nunnery thus remonstrate : — '* Which 
house of Catesby we found in very perfect order ; the prioress 
a sure, wise, discrete, and very religious woman, with ix 
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ing private possessions of abbey lands. Now is it 
not an undeniable fact, that our country, as a country, 
has never flourished so much as it has done since 
the dissolution ? And taking your own grounds of 
argument; does not this prove much against your 
assertion of the sin of that measure ?" 

" I am by no means prepared to admit," replied 
Sir John Morley, ''that national prosperity is any 
criterion of God*s favour to a nation. It is of course 
easy to collect a large quantity of passages from the 
Old Testament which seem to prove that it is. 
But these, (and it is important to remember it,) were 
specially addressed to a people living under an im- 
mediate Theocracy : and in which worldly prosperity 
was one of the chief blessings attached by God's 
covenant as well to national, as to private, religion. 
Still, we have traces of an occasionally different me- 
thod of procedure on the part of the Ruler of all 

nunnes under her obedience, as reli^ons and devoute, and 
with as good obedience as we have in time past seen, or belike 
shall see. The said house standeth in such a quarter much 
to the relief of the King's people, and his Grace's subjects are 
there likewise much relieved. Wherefore," they continue, 
^ if it should please the King to have any remorse, we think 
that his Grace cannot appoint any more deservmg house to 
remain." 

The orators of the Protestant Association, and others of the 
same ^ persuasion," might do well to read this, and other tes- 
timonies of a similar kind, to be found in class Cleopatra in the 
Harleian MSS. Even they must allow the cruelty and in- 
justice done to these defenceless women, though they may 
slight the insult offered to God. 
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things. * Though the Lord give thee the bread of 
affliction^ and the water of affliction, yet shall not thy 
teachers he removed into a corner any more :* diis is 
evidently designed as a promise and as a blessing. 
And if the prosperity of nations is to be the measure 
of their goodness, who were ever more pious than 
the Lydians, Babylonians, and Romans ? What peo- 
ple ever pleased God more than the Saracens and 
their successors ? Nay, there was more religion in 
England under Cromwell than at any time pre- 
viously; more under Louis XIV. in France, than 
either previously or subsequently. And how, accord- 
ing to this hypothesis, did it come to pass, that the 
reception of Christianity by Rome accompanied her 
fall ? No ; the hypothesis will not hold ; but if it 
did, your case would be by no means clear. True ; 
England seems at the present time to be greater 
than ever: both in commercial enterprise, and in 
successful warfare, in talent, and industry, and wealth, 
and glory. But is this all real ? Is there not within 
her a deadly disease, which no remedies as yet ad- 
ministered, have affected ? Are not the condition of 
the poor, and the general and rapid spread of atheis- 
tical and anarchical principles tokens of a downfall 
(unless God of his mercy interpose), sudden, and 
fearful ? Did not Niebuhr long since give it as his 
opinion (and who was a deeper political philosopher 
than he?) that England, like Rome under the empe- 
rors, was sinking, slowly, but surely, by a decay, of 
which the cause could not be explained, and therefore 
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for which no cure could be found? Your arguments 
cannot, indeed they cannot, stand : we have ' robbed 
God,* and His Church : and while we hold the gains 
thus acquired, how can we pretend, as a nation, to 
make any freewill offering ? Talk of our charities I 
Why, we are not paying the interest of the money 
seized at the Dissolution. Talk of our prospect for 
good ! * Riches, unjustly gotten, shall not profit in 
the day of calamity. * " 
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CHAPTER IX. 

Delicta majorum immeritus lues, 
Romane, donee templa refeceris, 
iEdesque labentes deomm, et 
Foeda nigro wmnlacra fiimo. Horacb. 

The above conversation took place on a fine mild 
day in December ; and as the Baronet and his friend 
alighted firom their horses at Ayton church, the works 
were still carrying on, and with the more activity, as 
the weather gave every promise of continuing open. 
The principal attention had, during the summer and 
autumn, been paid to the chancel, as it was Sir John's 
wish that service should be performed here during 
the winter months ; for which the Bishop had pro« 
mised his licence ; as the nave and aisles would not 
be finished till the following midsummer. It was 
intended to begin the intermediate service on Christ- 
mas-day ; and Sir John's visit on the present occasion 
was principally to see that no unnecessary delay pre- 
vented the accomplishment of his wish. The scene, 
as it met the eyes of the visitors, was, both morally 

o 
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and physically, beautiful. The situation of the church 
had been well chosen. It was at the distance of not 
more than two hundred yards from the principal part 
of the village of Ayton, (Ayton Commander, as it 
was called, to distinguish it from Lower Ayton), 
but yet completely by itself. A gentle hill rose 
behind, at the bottom of which four fine ashes, pic- 
turesquely grouped together, shaded the churchyard ; 
at the foot of this hill, meadows stretched away right 
and left, and on the south side of the building was 
Ayton Lane. The chancel was almost finished ; the 
nave had not risen more than twelve feet. The 
churchyard, fenced towards the lane with a flint 
wall, and bordered by hedges on the other side, was 
occupied by two long shed^, a saw-pit, and several 
blocks of Caen stone, carefully raised fi-om the ground 
on rollers, and matted, in case of firost. 

" Well, Whitley," said Sir John to the clerk of the 
works, " how are we getting on V* 

" Vastly well, indeed. Sir John ; no fear about the 
opening on Christmas-day now. We want orders 
about the way in which the benches are to be placed 
inside, and where the pulpit is to stand." 

" We will step in," Sir John replied. " You have 
not seen the interior since it was roofed, you were 
telling me. Colonel ?" 

"No," said Colonel Abberley. "I wish very 
much to see what you have been doing." 

Following the clerk of the works, they entered 
through a door constructed in the temporary brick 
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|>artition with which the chancel arch was fitted. 
Col. Abherley seemed lost in astonishment, and could 
hardly find words to express his admiration. And, 
indeed, a more practised eye than the Colonel's might 
have dwelt on the building with delight. There were 
the eastern window of five lights, and the three side 
windows of three, all glowing in stained glass that 
would not have disgraced an earlier age ; there was 
the plain altar-slab, supported on three simple shafbs ; 
the ascent to the altar, seeming to defend itself from 
profane feet by its own majesty, and standing in no 
need of rails ; the floor of the chancel was laid down 
with encaustick dies, inscribed with flower work, he- 
raldick devices, badges, and foliated circles; those 
beyond the altar steps were richer, and represented 
the Holy Lamb, the Thirsty Hart, the instruments 
of Cruciflxion and the like. Before the steps stood 
an oaken praying-desk, flanked with two poppy 
heads, and lined with red velvet, on which the letters 
iHs were worked in gold thread. The roof was an 
imitation of those magnificent specimens of woodwork 
which have made Suffolk famous ; for Mr. Wyke- 
ham, although intending that the fabrick of the church 
should be simply and purely Decorated, had, afler 
some hesitation, decided on a Perpendicular roof; 
giving it at the same time a higher pitch than was 
usual in the decline of Christian architecture. Hence 
Sir John and his ^end walked into the nave ; the 
sharply turned bases of the piers and jamb shafts of 

o2 
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the windows already gave promise of a glorious 
building. 

"What stone is this?" inquired Colonel Abberley, 
pointing to the walls. 

"Caen stone> sir, the shafts and jambs, and so 
forth ; the other comes from Winsford Hill, up 
here." 

" I did not know that there was a quarry there," 
remarked Colonel Abberley. 

** Nor was there," replied Sir John : " but I had 
reason to think that the stone of that hill would be a 
very good building stone, and so it turned out. One 
of the most pleasing things about this building is, that 
the farmers round have, quite of their own accord, 
given me, some one, some two, some three days' 
carting ; and, in some cases, mere labourers have re- 
quested to be allowed to do half or a quarter day's 
work. One honest tenant of mine, who had a fine 
healthy young yew on his ground, asked to be allowed 
to plant it in the churchyard." 

" Well," said the Colonel, " you are quite effecting 
a return to the spirit of the old church-building 
times. What," he continued, " is the use of those 
red crosses on the various blocks of stone which are 
lying about in the churchyard ?" 

" Why, sir," answered Whitley, " that's done that 
they may lie unanimous with the way they lay in the 
quarry. It doesn't make much matter with good stone, 
but it's as well done as not ; and so I always give 
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orders to Victor Luard, at Caen, that he should send 
us every block marked." 

" You seem forced to take a good deal of care of 
them," remarked the Colonel, pointing to the rollers 
under the unworked stone, and to the straw with 
which the bases of the piers and doorjambs were 
wrapped. 

** Bless you, sir, yes ! It*s as tender as a baby, 
the frost splinters it to nothing, if it gets damp at all. 
This way, sir ; this is one of our workshops. And 
he led the way into one of the long sheds we before 
mentioned. Here were some noble planks of well 
seasoned oak, of thickness such a» might well chal- 
lenge comparison with that used in old churches;, 
there were poppy heads, and seat-ends, and misereres, 
fresh from the chisel, and in all the beauty of their 
first sharpness. 

" Fine thick planks,** said the Colonel. " Are they 
your growing, Sir John V* 

" Why, sir," said Whitley, " you don't think that 
this wood was cut down a* purpose for this church ? 
It's been cut these five years, if it's been cut a day. 
Try this, sir," and he b^anced one of* the seat-ends 
on its base. The Colonel made an ineffectual attempt 
to raise it with one hand, and complimented the clerk 
on its solidity. 

*'Ay, sir," said Whitley, patting and stroking 
the poppy head as if it had been a child, ** it's not 
often you'll see a piece of timber hke that, I'll war- 
rant you. That piece, sir, took a man one month 

o 3 
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to carve, and beautiMly well he has done it, surely," 
he added, with another approving pat. 

" What's all this ?'* demanded Colonel Abberley, 
pointing to a work table, on which lay several strips 
of paper, figured over with a variety of crotchets, and 
presenting an unintelligible mass of design to an 
uninstructed eye. 

"These are the working drawings for the font 
cover, sir. It is to stand sixteen feet from the font — 
that's two and twenty from the ground, including the 
steps ; and then it's to work up and doiprn from one 
of the hammer beams, with a carved pulley and 
twisted silk rope ; the counterpoise will be a dove — 
so as the cover goes up, the dove comes down." 

"And do you find that your workmen take an 
interest in their work ?" 

"A deep interest,'* said Sir John; *Uhey watch 
it with an allowable kind of complacency. And one 
or two of them show considerable promise as carvers. 
This, now, strikes me as very well done;" and he 
took up a pelican in her piety, intended to form the 
finish to the font cover. 

" Admirable !" exclaimed the Colonel. 

" Now, sir," said their cicerone, " this way, if you 
please. This is our masons' shop." 

Here were gurgoyles of the most grotesque ap- 
pearance, and formidable dimensions; bases with 
deeply shaded mouldings ; capitals with rich foliage, 
and the various pieces of carved work, which now 
seeming useless and unmeaning, were to form the 
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rich tracery of the windows. But that which prin- 
cipally riveted the Colonel's attention, was the mag- 
nificent but yet unfinished font, which lying horizon- 
tally, and supported through the water drain in its 
centre cm a kind of iron pivot, which revolved on 
two wooden "horses," could be made to turn round, 
so as to bring any part required to die chisel. It 
seemed almost alive with the sofl gay foliage which 
twined around its sacred emblems. There were 
also the pinnacle crosses; all rich — each differing 
from the other. 

" Was there not," asked the visitor, " after express^* 
ing his admiration of the skill and taste displayed, 
'^an inscription on the foundation stone, Sir John? 
I have never yet read it." 

They walked to the south-eastern angle of the 
chancel, and Sir John pointed out the legend. It ran 
thus : — 

^ in nomine ]9et, fSLrntn, i{i ^ts €rloriam 
S^amtiMimaz et Inl^ibOruae €xixiitsiUk et in (o^^ 
norem Htstat Maxiat semyet Vivqtnii yoftitus 
f0t 9timn0 toyis tkntns e(cU0iae»9ecunia muttit 
all line ami% yrofanos tn ntns Ivibnrsa, iam 
bero Iblb. 'BttU$ia$ tedtituta* efstnutoe. 0.J^. 
fflMe^e^ 

" I am so little of a scholar now," said the Colonel, 
" whatever I might have been, that I really cannot 
interpret the inscription, particularly when clothed in 
such typography. 

"Thus it reads," said the Founder. "In the 
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Name of God, Amen. To the Glory of the Most 
Holy and Undivided Trinity, and in honour of 
Blessed Mary, ever Virgin, the first stone of this 
church, huilt with money long misappropriated to 
pro&ne uses, now restored to the Holy Church, was 
laid in the year 18 — ." 

Colonel Abberley, after another look round at the 
operations, bade farewell to Sir John Morley, and 
rode home. On his table he found an application 
for the use of his abbey for a dinner party from Mr. 
Trenton ; and if anything could have led him to feel 
more deeply his own unhappy position as the owner 
of church property, it was his liability to receive 
requests like these, involving the most painful dese- 
cration of what was still hallowed ground. *' WeU," 
he thought, " if I cannot now repair the error I made 
in purchasing the property, at least I can and will 
at once and for ever put a stop to practices, which to 
men possessed of the least feeling, putting religion 
out of the question, must be very painfiil." And he 
accordingly dispatched an answer to Mr. Trenton, 
setting forth at some length, and with the greatest 
pains to avoid offence, the reasons why he could not 
comply with his request. 

" Here's a pretty thing !" said Mr. Trenton to his 
friend Mr. Tomkins, who occasionally fisivoured him 
with a call, when he did so a few days afterwards ; 
" a very pretty thing indeed ! I knew how it would 
be when old Morley took up his crotchet about the 
duty of giving up church property. I knew it would 
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not Stop diere ! Here's what one might expect from 
a follower of his — such as that Colonel Abberley 
will become in less than no time I" 

*' What is the matter, sir ?" asked the preacher. 

" Matter !" cried Mr. Trenton. " Matter enough, 
I - think. Why, sir, the whole nation's turning 
Popish. Here, I did but send a simple note to 
Colonel Abberley, asking him to let me bring a few 
friends to dinner in the abbey next Friday, (the thing 
has never been re^ed) and here I have an answer 
telling me in the civillest possible way that I shan't ! 
I shan't, sir ! Think of that ! And why, pray ? Why, 
forsooth, because the ground is hallowed, and all that 
stuff? Hallowed, indeed, by a parcel of lazy old 
monks, that it is perfect blessing to be rid of 1 Why, 
sir, I shall begin to doubt if we're in a Protestant 
land or not. It's enough to drive one mad, to hear 
such nonsense talked with all the gravity possible, 
and by a man like that, too ! One might expect to 
see it in a parson, especially if he were a Puseyite ; 
but Abberley is neither the one nor the other." 

''Awful times, sir! awful times! The strides 
which Popery is making in the Establishment are 
perfectly surprising. To say nothing of what's going 
on in the world, only glance at what is taking place 
inmiediately around us ! There's Studham : Mr. 
Morley has prayers twice a day, preaches in his 
surplice, continually brings forward that most awful 
doctrine, Baptismal Regeneration, plainly tells his 
people that they can't be justified without good 
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works, pretends that he has the power of absolution, 
and I know not what else. Then his &ther is build- 
ing a church at Ayton ; the most firightfully Popish. 
thing you can conceive. I declare to you, sir, I was 
perfectly shocked when I went into it the other day. 
Then, as if the Church was not rich enough before, 
here's an additicHi made to the Vicar*s income oi 
£400 a year, and the vicarage turned into a rectory. 
In short, turn wherever you will, the cloven foot of 
the beast has left a print.** 

(This last metaphor, which appeared to produce 
an impression on Mr, Trenton, had been used by Mr.. 
Tomkins the Sunday before, at the New Ccmnexion.) 

"It does indeed, Mr. Tomkins, it does indeed. 
Sir, I honour you for the feeling you display on this 
subject. I have always called myself a Churdunan, 
as you perhaps know, but I can assure you that I 
pever was bigoted ; in fact, when I was in business 
I was as of^en at chapel as at church. (This was 
strictly true : Mr. Trenton had confined his attend<» 
ance on publick worship to about twice a year.) 
But to tell you the truth, I have some thoughts of 
joining your congregation. I was disgusted by the 
intolerant way Sir John behaved about the teetotal 
meeting : come to me another time, sir, and you shall 
have another kind of answer." 

" Sir, I am exceedingly obliged — sir, you do me 
great honour," replied Mr. Tomkins. " I need not 
say that it would be a proud day for me which added 
to my congregation a gentleman of such talents and 
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SO much religious feeling as yourself. But this em- 
boldens me to proffer a little request. In the hope 
of doing something to stop this torrent of supersti> 
tion, I have for some time thought of delivering a 
course of lectures at the Wesleyan chapel on the 
subjects which are now the principal topicks of con- 
troversy. My excellent friend, Mrs. Laxington, has 
led me to expect the greatest success ; and I must 
say diat I am not without the hope of doing good. 
If I could obtain a name, sir, so deservedly influen- 
tial as yours, I feel certain that it would be of the 
greatest advantage to my design. I have taken the 
liberty of bringing a programme with me ; perhaps 
you will look at it." 

Mr. Trenton read as follows : — 

"The Rev. J. Tomkins proposes to deliver a 
series of six lectures on the Tractarian Controversy, 
at the New Connexion Chapel, Monk Teynton ; to 
commence at twelve o'clock on Friday, January 16th, 
and to be continued every Friday, at the same hour. 
Tickets to be procured on application (in person or 
post-paid) of Mr. Tomkins, Teynton ; or of Messrs. 
Paull and Son, Studham. Tennis : — for one lecture, 
2«. 6d. ; for the whole course, 10^. Children half 
price. The chapel will be warmed. 

" ANALYSIS. 

** Lecture 1. 

" Introduction — easiness of the subject — difficul- 
ties with which it has been surrounded — the Bible 
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and the Bible alone the Religion of Protestants — 
duty of Private Judgement — example of the Beraeans 
— ^lamentable spread of Popery — encouraged by the 
supineness of the Heads of the Establishment 

"Lecture 2. 

** General idea of the Church — feJse notions en- 
tertained on the subject — Bishop Pearson's view — 
refuted from Scripture — Hooker's Ecclesiastical Po- 
lity — its feebleness and difiuseness — ^specimens of its 
reasoning — Wesley's later opinions — vindicated and 

supported. 

"Lecture 3. 

" Baptismal Regeneration — glaring absurdity of 
the doctrine — disproved from Scripture and common 
sense — Doctrine of the Merit of Good Works — con- 
futed by the Epistle to die Romans — scope of that 
Epistle — weak reasonings of Bishop Bull — Justifica- 
tion by Faith alone tiie end and aim of Scripture. 

"Lecture 4, 

" Other heresies of the new school — Transubstan- 
tiation — Prayers for the Dead — ^Belief that the Church 
of Rome is not .the Antichrist of Scripture — PopisUi 
building and adorning of Churches. 

"Lecture 5. 

" Spread of the Tractarian Doctrines — ^Oxford — 
Cambridge — London — Ireland — America — ^principal 
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works published in defence of them — Triumphant 
confutation of all by several champions of the Protes- 
tant Faith. 

"Lecture 6. 

"Wesley an Methodism — its rise and spread — 
witness borne to it — sudden conversions and happy 
deaths of many of its disciples — neither dissent nor 
schism — its present struggles — ^its future prospects — 
recapitulation — conclusion." 

" Well, sir," said Mr. Trenton, " they seem to me 
to be calculated to do a great deal of good, and I 
shall be very glad to take six tickets. If I can, I 
will certainly be there ; but I must take care of the 
gout, you know ; and so you must not be surprised if 
you don't see me. Send me the tickets, however, 
and I'D pay for them." 

With a pro^sion of acknowledgements, the future 
lecturer took his leave; and the tickets were for- 
warded within a few minutes after his reaching 
home. 

In the mean time, a very different scene was going 
on in the study of Teynton Park. That morning 
Charles Abberley had requested his father to take a 
turn in the grounds, and in the course of their walk 
he acquainted him with his attachment to Catherine 
Morley, and requested his sanction to his informing 
Sir John of it, and obtaining his leave to plead his 
own cause to his daughter. 

" My dear Charles," said his father, " I have feared 

p 
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these two raontfas past diat yoo were laying op a 
Intter disa^^MNiitment for yoiind£ My leave yoa 
have wiUin^y — and my hest wishes for your suc- 
cess ; what I have seen of Miss Modey's dispositioo 
I like ; Sir John I esteem more than most men : the 
^mily are in every way miexceptionable. But, take 
my word for it, you wiU not succeed." 

"Why not?" asked his son hastily. "Nothecause 
there is any person — any one — ^who — " 

" Any rival in the question ? not that I know of. 
No : hut I know enoii^ of Sir John to he certain 
that he will never give his consent to his daughter's 
marriage into a £unily holding the kind of property 
which we do. I had intended to tdl you what I 
thought of the matter hefore ; but I never was so 
fiiUy persuaded of Sir John's determination on mat- 
ters of this kind, as I was in a ride I had with him 
to his church the other day. Now, I will be quite 
open with you. I had not considered the subject 
when I bought this property. If I had, I certainly 
would never have purchased it. As it is, I must 
make the best of it : here I am, and here I shall stay. 
Think before you act, that is all I say. If you fail, 
you will make it almost necessary far yourself to 
leave the neighbourhood for some time. That you 
will not like. Yet, if you are determined to try, the 
sooner the better ; you will have the less bitter dis- 
appointment, and you will sooner get over it." 

''I had thought of this difficulty hdore;" said 
Charles. " I am sorry you think it one, too. How- 

3 
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ever, it will not mend by waiting ; so I will e'en try 
my fortune this very morning." 

" Remember," said his father, " you have my best 
wishes — but I warn you against being too sanguine." 

" Do you not know V* asked Charles : 

'' He either fears his fate too much. 
Or his deserts are small. 
Who dares not put it to the touch. 
To win or lose it alir 

And in half an hour he was gallopping to Teynton 
Park. * 

Some two hours subsequently, as Colonel Abber- 
ley was writing in his library, his son rode slowly up 
the park, finding his way back rather, it seemed, by 
the sagacity of his horse, than by any exercise of 
volition on his own part. The Colonel waited with 
«ome anxiety for the well known quidk step in the 
hall. 

" It is as you thought," said Charles, slowly enter* 
ing. *' Explain it to my mother, will you? You 
shall see me as usual at dinner." And before his 
father could make any inquiries, or offer any conso- 
lation, he had retreated. " 

A few days afterwards, it was known in Teynton, 
that Mr. Abberley was going to spend some weeks 
with a friend in the south of England. 
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CHAPTER X. 

< I am sure they that commenced the war against the king 
and the Church first fell out with our Liturgy, and refused to 
join us in our prayers : I have therefore a strong persuasion, 
that if we were joined in our prayers, we should quickly be 
united in affection. — Bishop Jeremy Tatlob. 

IVe have already seen, that George Morley, though 
he had at first enjoyed considerahle popularity at 
Studham, soon experienced a great change in the 
feelings and behaviour of his parishioners. Those of 
them who, before Mr. Fortescue's time, had taken 
the most active part in the management of the 
societies, schools, and bible classes then in vogue, 
and who, even in the incumbency of that gentleman 
had maintained all their own dignity and pre- 
eminence, although he took no part in their proceed- 
ings, found their position considerably lowered, and 
their influence much diminished, when Mr. Morley 
declared himself diametrically opposed to their prin- 
ciples and to the practice of the institutions which they 
upheld. After trying in vain to force them upon 
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him ; after, both by anonymous letters, and by other 
means, acquainting him with their sentiments on his 
sermons and views, and finding that he still kept on 
in the old course, as little depressed by their dislike 
as he had been elated by their approbation ; more 
especially, when they saw that his vigorous measures 
were beginning to effect a very decided change, for 
they would not call it improvement, in the parochial 
schools; they determined on trying what other means 
might do. The scheme of establishing a proprietary 
chapel seemed the best : and accordingly one or two 
gentlemen were appointed to inquire into the proba- 
ble expense and practicability of such a plan, and 
engaged to report progress at the expiration of a 
month. 

A very large number of the " friends and admirers 
of evangelical truth," for so they termed themselves, 
met in one of die principal rooms of the Bull and 
Gridiron, at the time appointed. There were chairs 
and benches in the centre of the room for those who 
intended to be auditors, while those who had any 
idea of addressing the meeting, took their station at 
the upper end, where several chairs were placed 
round a table furnished with pens, paper, and a laige 
black inkstand. 

Mr. Tumbull, a retired grocer, was unanimously 
called to the chair. Not having been in the habit 
of addressing assemblies of this, or indeed of any 
other kind, he appeared in some confusion, and to- 
tally ignorant how to commence business. Having 
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made one abordve attempt with tl|e wards. Ladies 
and Gentlemen^ the meeting being composed wholly 
of the latter, he at length expressed his belief that 
his excellent friend, Mr. liarkins, had a commoni* 
cation to make which would be highly gratifying 
to those before him. 

Mr. Laikins, an auctioneer of considerable repute^ 
and therefore not at all intimidated by the presimce 
of his auditory, said : 

** Mr. Chairman and Gentlemen, — in obediodce 
to the wishes expressed by the last meetings in 
company with the gentlemen then named as my 
colleagues, I proceeded to make anquiries on the 
subject of the proprietary chapel which we propose 
to erect. As, however, there are many in the room 
who were «ot amongst us on the previous occasicm, 
I shall take the liberty of stating the reasons which, 
in the opinion of many of the most respectable in- 
habitants of Studham and its vicinity, render such a 
step desirable, if not imperative. The experience of 
the past vrinter has shown, that while our present 
rector occupies that positicm, we must not expect to 
hear within the walls of our church that Gospel to 
which we have, for so long a time, been accustomed* 
Of that gentleman, personally speaking, I have not a 
complaint to make. We are, I presume, all sensible 
of his attainments ; and can only wish that they were 
directed to a better end, than that of propagating 
Puseyism. As this, however, is an event rather to 
,be wished for than expected, it becomes us to take 
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the matter into our own hands : and since we cannot 
hear the truth at the old church, why, we will hear it 
at the new one (applause). I do not think that we 
need at present anticipate any difficulties in the 
procuring of the Bishop's licence: and if these 
should occur, it will then be our duty to ccmsider 
whether we do not prefer to be guilty of an uncanoni* 
cal irregularity, than to sin against the first princi* 
pies of Christianity, by supporting a clergyman who 
disseminates error. I will therefore give you the 
estimate of the expenses of the proposed building, and 
the manner in which we think of providing for them. 
There is an unoccupied piece of ground between 
Freeschool-lane and Adelaide-street measuring forty- 
three feet by thirty-eight. This, with galleries, would, 
in Mr. Stubbing's calculation, give ample room for 
«ix hundred. The expense, including the internal fit- 
tings, would amount, including the ground, to about 
£1500, more or less. We propose to make twenty 
shares of £75 each. We may fairly count on every 
seat being let, if we only provide ourselves with a 
truly evangelical preacher. Taking them one with 
another, they will produce thirty shillings a year : or 
£900 on the whole. We should recommend that the 
salary of the preacher be £500 : the expenses of 
repair, lighting, &c, may probably amount to the 
sum o€ £50 annuaUy. This will leave to the truso 
tees an annual revenue of £350 ; which will bring 
£17. lOs, to each. I need not point out the advan* 
tageous character of this investment: the annual 
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return will be somewhat over twenty-three per cent* 
We fiirther propose to insure the security of this 
interest by a clause in our stipulation with our min- 
ister, to the effect, that in case the revenues arising 
from the chapel should fall below £900, the defi- 
ciency should be borne by him and not by us« I 
believe I have now laid the outline of our scheme 
before the meeting. I may perhaps add, that some 
addition to the income of the chapel will in all pro- 
bability be made, by the occupation of its vaults as 
wine vaults." 

. Mr. Sharpe, an attorney, rose to propose the form- 
ation of a committee for the purpose of carrying the 
design recommended by Mr. Larkins into effect. As 
to the duty of the step, whatever unpleasant conse- 
quences it might entail personaUy on those who took 
it, nothing could to him be clearer. They must 
never foiget those memorable words, the trumpet- 
sound of which seemed ever to ring in his ears ; words, 
spoken by an evangelical cleigyman of the Church 
of England, to a large and respectable congr^tion» 
and referring to ministers of a similar stamp with 
their own, '* Desert the churches, refuse to rec(^nise 
the ministry of these Anglo-Catholicks ! Speak strong 
expressions — they would do so : they would set no 
store by their own expenses or labours, so that the 
truth they loved might be transmitted by them to 
their children, whole and untainted as they re- 
ceived it.** 

Mr. Smith would not destroy the effect of his 
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eloquent friend's speech by any addition o£ his own. 
He contented himself with seconding the motion. 

Several gentlemen were expressing their wiUing- 
ness to become shareholders, when our old friend, 
Mr. Wingfield, who had been an attentive listener, 
begged leave to say a few words. 

" Gentlemen,*' he said, *' I'm a plain spoken man, 
and don't want you to take my advice for more than 
it's worth. I should like to ask Mr. Larkins what 
he means by Puseyism ; but I never yet found any 
one who knew its meaning — so I suppose he don't : 
therefore I won't trouble him for an answer. What 
I mean to say is this : Stubbing can build as cheap 
as any man : I don't deny it ; more by token, four of 
his chapels have fallen down before they were well 
finished. But if you think to get the place you are 
talking of for £1500 ; why, I wish you may get it. 
And if, when you've built It, you get six hundred 
people to fill it, why there are more geese in Stud- 
ham than I thought. That's all. Good morning, gen- 
tlemen." 

Mr. Larkins threw himself on the meeting. Was 
he to be, he might say, insulted, by a gentleman who 
evidently was totally unacquainted with business, 
solely because he had laid himself out to meet, as 
&r as he could, the wishes of his friends and neigh- 
bours? 

This brought a vote of thanks to the energetick auc- 
tioneer, and a committee having been nominated, of 
which he was to act as perpetual chairman, and the 
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able conduct of Mr. TumbuU in the chair having 
been duly acknowledged, the meeting separated. 

Thenceforth, operations were carried on with great 
energy and success. As church-rocmi was really 
wanted in Studham, Mr. Morley did not consider 
himself justified in .throwing any obstacles in the 
way of the licence. He contented himself with 
pointing out the mercenary spirit which actuated the 
proposers of this notable scheme, and wamii^ his 
hearers against the results to which it would lead : 
the criticizing and captious spirit in which the dis* 
courses of the minister would be heard, and the un- 
christian power lodged nominally in the trustees, but 
eventually in the congregation. In the following 
summer, High-street chapel was ready to be opened. 
An advertisement in several of the principal papers 
for an active evangelical clergyman, brought a con- 
siderable number of applications : and frran these the 
trustees chose three, whose testimcmials they con- 
sidered superior to the rest, and whom they deter- 
mined to hear for themselves, before making their 
final decision. The gentlemen in question were 
accordingly informed that they were to preach in the 
morning, afternoon, and evening, respectively, of the 
following Sunday : for though in future, the chapel 
was to be open only morning and evening, on the 
present occasion it was to have three services per- 
formed in it. Mr. Larkins, on whom the task of 
announcing this determination had devolved, received 
violent remonstrances fi'om the preacher who had 
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liie eveiung allotted for his exfaibidmi. He, how-* 
ever, pacified him by observing, *' that really the 
morning service was so long, that one was never so 
well disposed to hear a sermon after it: that the 
afternoon was not a favourable time dther ; because, 
coming after dinner, the discourse often sent people 
to sleep ; and that these two drawbacks gave the 
evening lecturer as &ir a chance of success as 
his brethren." 

The eventftd morning came. The chapel was 
crowded. The trustees took their seats in the pews 
nearest the pulpit, in order that they m^ht not lose 
a word of the ^scourse on which they were to form 
their judgement. Their inattention during the prayers 
was singularly contrasted by the fixed and solemn 
abstraction in which they listened to the preacher, a 
worthy clergyman of the older evangelical school, 
when good works were not discarded ftom the creed 
of its partizans, and a future reckoning was some- 
times brought before them, ay, and that according 
to their works. As he delivered his text — that verse 
in which St. Paul announced his determination of 
knowing nothing among his converts, but Him Who 
is the sum and end of all preaching, not one of 
the trustees but felt that the luxury of their present 
position would have been cheaply purchased by the 
money they had already expended in procuring it ; 
and which, by the way, amounted to considerably 
more than they had been led to expect. The style 
of the preacher was plain, and his discourse was 
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goody 80 &r 38 any discourse can be so in whicii no 
mention is made of the Churchy as the Body in 
which, and of the Holy Sacraments as the means by 
which, we must look for the manifestatioa and in«» 
fluence of the grace of Goj>, Nothing appeared to 
strike the tastes of the judges; and in &ct their 
attention had flagged very considerably, when it waa 
recalled by the sentence, "I would therefore im-* 
press upon you, my brethren, a deep sense of the 
importance of every, even the most trivial, action. 
Once done, it cannot be undone, evesi by repentance : 
and once written down against you, it must be an-» 
swered for at the Great Day of final account, when 
you must all be judged according to your works," One 
or two significant glances were exchanged anuHig the 
criticks : and it was observed that their attention re«< 
laxed into a state of profound listlessness, as if they 
were not unwilling to indemnify themselves for the 
painfid tension of thought it had latterly been ne-» 
cessary to exercise. The aflemomi discourse ap- 
peared more to their taste: yet it was generally 
whispered about among the congregation that the 
expectation of the trustees had been a little disap«> 
pointed. But the evening preacher, who was an 
Irishman, and who trusted entirely to his extempo- 
rary powers, bore away, both in the opinion of 
trustees and congregation, the bell; and was, by 
general consent, named without a moment*s hesita* 
tion the successfid candidate. 

Such were the auspices under which the new pro* 
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prietary chapel opened : and for some time its suc- 
cess fully answered the most ardent wishes of its 
supporters. The attendance at the parish church 
was much thinned : for the seats at the new place of 
worship were not filled by those who were unpro- 
Tided with any room at church, but by those who 
had hitherto formed a part of George Morley's 
flock. He, however, went on in his old course ; per-* 
sisting, "through evil report and good report," in 
that system which he felt to be alone consistent with 
his position as a Priest of the One Church of God. 

Charles Abberley, when he lefl his father's house, 
betook himself to the quiet rectory of a college 
friend, who had but lately taken possession of it. 
Mr. Sanders, the clergyman in question, had that 
easy character, which disposed him to take that view 
of any subject brought before him which would give 
him the least trouble : and therefore, on being made, 
as he speedily was, the confidant of his friend's 
distress, offered the best consolations in his power : 
these being, that the very singular objection which 
had influenced Sir John Morley's refusal, showed 
him plainly to be a person of such a warped turn of 
mind, that the alliance, so far as it respected him, 
was to be entirely deprecated. Charles Abberley's 
mind was by no means made up on the subject : for 
though, as might be inferred from a former communi- 
cation of his to Sir John on the matter^ he had much 
reverence for the decaying structures of our abbeys, 
and felt that they were, in some sense, holy ground, 
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he was not prepared to go so finr as to assert diat die 
tenure of them by hiymen was ntteiiy and totally in-* 
defensible. The aigoment, wMcfa seemed to him <^ 
the greatest wei^t on the o[^osite side, was die 
Ibllowii^ : If landsy once dedicated to GroD, are to be 
scropuloiisly retained by die possessois, and reappiD* 
priated to their original use, where are we to stop 
in our desire to do justice ? Is enquiry to be made 
widi respect to every acre, whedier it was li^dy 
and jusdy acquired in die first instance ? If an un-» 
fidr baigain was concluded by a remote ancestor, are 
we to seek out die descendant of him who was die 
loser by it, and reimburse to him die sum which we 
believe to have been improperly made our own ? If 
not, what line of distinction can we draw between the 
two cases ? If we are, there is apparendy a rednetio 
ad absurdum of the ordinal argument ; for no jnto^ 
perty could then be held, at least with any security. 
At the same time, our enquirer saw that this diffi* 
culty did not at all impair the force of those positive 
arguments which he had fully heard firom Sir John, 
and which his own good sense and right feeling had 
pardy suggested to himself. He was also fiilly aware 
of the great importance of the question, and deter- 
mined on giving it an attentive consideration : the 
rather, as knowing that, in the ordinary course <^ 
things, Ayton Priory would some day become his 
own, and that a decided judgement must, at all 
events then, be formed upon the subject. He there- 
fore procured such books as he conceived most 
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likely to bear on the question; he studied from 
Blackstone the generally received notions of the 
tenure of landed property ; and in Spelman, he read 
with the utmost attention the opinions which that 
writer entertained on the subject of sacrilege gene- 
rally, and particularly of that connexion with abbey 
lands, in which he himself was likely to be involved. 
At length, his mind gradually seemed to open to a 
clearer view ; and he was enabled to draw a line 
between the genuine inferences deducible from that 
definition of sacrilege, which Sir Henry Spelman 
adopts, and those consequences which had previously 
appeared to him necessary, but which he now saw to 
be founded on a misapprehension of the whole argu* 
ment. He saw that, with respect to all transactions 
between man and man, where the acquisition of an 
estate was in question, human justice might be ap- 
pealed to, if there were any suspicions of unfair 
dealing, or any certainty of forcible occupation: 
that even with respect to those estates which in a 
change of dynasty, or in the course of a revolution, 
were transferred from one family to another, it was 
evident that property, belonging to man, must be 
involved in the changes and fluctuations to which its 
possessor was liable. But the case, he thought, was 
different, when applied to possessions immediately 
set apart for the glory of Him Who knoweth not 
change; His title can never become extinct: that, 
inasmuch as human laws do not reach, and indeed, 
were never intended to have reference to, wrongs im- 
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mediately done to the Almighty, except so fiur as 
they are also offences against man. He had been 
pleased to take, as long experience testified, the 
punishment into His own hands. Where the in- 
jured party— if any such there were— was <Hie of our 
fellow creatures, we might safely leave it to him to 
complain : in the other case, we are the parties, and 
we are alone concerned, to examine into the defect of 
our title, and to make good our unjustly acquired 
property. There was besides, he found reason to 
believe, considerable difference between the posses- 
sion of property by a race of individuals, with no 
further connexion between themselves, than that 
which arose from family, and that held by a corpo- 
rate body, intended by its Founder to be everlasting, 
and therefore, in a certain sense, the same throughout 
all succeeding ages. Human laws, he observed, made 
a distinction between the property of families and 
that of corporations in general: how much more 
should it prevail where that mystical incoiporation, 
the Church, is concerned ? 

Having made up his mind as to the truth of the 
axiom, "Once the Church's, always the Church's," 
his next determination was that Ayton Priory, if it 
ever fell into his hands, should be given up to the 
Church : in what manner, he did not think it neces- 
sary to decide, as the advice of those whom he 
could depend on would, of course, much influence 
him. He then, after due consideration, dispatched a 
letter to his father, containing his own views on the 
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question, and the steps by which he had been led to 
them. He entreated Colonel Abberley not to ima- 
gine that any hope of prevailing in his suit had in- 
fluenced him ; he was prepared, he said, to give the 
best proof he could of this by promising not again to 
press it, if his father would only be prevailed on to 
part with the abbey estate. This was the furthest 
point which he now thought it prudent to aim at ; 
his father, he knew, would ridicule the idea of sur- 
rendering it freely : the money received for its pur- 
chase, if ever it should come into his own possession^ 
he would consider sacred; and, in the meantime, 
the immediate curse attending the possession of those 
lands would be taken off the family. 

The Colonel was somewhat discomposed by the 
receipt of this letter ; he knew his son well enough 
to be aware that he was indeed influenced by con- 
scientious, not by interested, motives ; and a certain 
voice, in the recesses of his heart, told him that the 
advice was good. Finding it a difficult task to reply 
fully to it, he contented himself with the following 
answer. 

« Ayton Priory, Feb. 8. 

*' Dear Charles, 

** I have received your letter, which I dare say is 
very well meant. Like other well-meant things, 
however, it is not particularly conclusive. To answer 
it briefly, and once for all, I will say thus much. I 
like the estate here; I have in some measure im- 
proved it, and I intend further improvements; I 
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have not the slightest intention of parting with it. 
When you come into possession of it, it will, of 
course, be of no importance to me what becomes of it; 
and I have no sort of desire that after my death it 
should continue in the family. I must now request 
that this subject be hereafter dropped between us. 

'* We are expecting you back, as soon as you can 
make up your mind to be happy in your old quar- 
ters. I hear that Miss Morley is about to be 
married: I cannot say what truth there is in the 
report. 

" Your affectionate father, 
" Charles Abberley.*' 

This letter was never, as the reader will see, to 
reach the person to whom it was addressed. 
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CHAPTER XI. . 

• • . Not to-day^ Lord ! 
Oh, not to-day ! think not up6n the fault 
My father made in compassing the crown. 
Five hundred poor I have in daily pay, 
Who twice a day their withered hands hold up 
Towards heav'n, to pardon blood. 

. . . More will T do ; 
- Tho' all that I can do be nothing worth ; 
Since that my penitence comes after all. 
Imploring pardon. Kino Henry V. 

A FEW days after the dispatch of the above epistle, 
Colonel Abberley had ridden over to Teynton Park 
for the purpose of calling on his friend ; the inter- 
cojirse between them, somewhat interrupted by Charles 
Abberley's unfortunate attachment, standing now on 
nearly its original footing. 

Sir John Morley, of course, knew nothing of the 
request which Charles had made to his father, or of 
its reftisal ; the effects, however, of having got rid 
of a troublesome business by a decisive answer, were 
very visible in Colonel Abberley, who was more 
than usually cheerful and communicative. 
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-^ I «id^'" he aid, *" Am p« «iaU give 
advitt. Sir Join, widiicipcct to a pfaB Am 
p ropo a ed to me tar ghing better dEeci to Ae 
bj phnting on die iMxth ade. I do not pndas ta» 
be nndb of a imdir j pe g ii dener ni(yid( bnt die 
dbange^ h ttnkes me, wonld be tcij pleasmg." 

The subject was canraaed fix flome little time, 
with nmch more mteiest, howerer, on die pmt of ums 
TisitDr dian on diat of die host; die .latter feding 
^ie greaaat lepogpnnoe to f nank djunmii i ig a design 
whereby an abbey was viewed only in die l^it of n 
pictaresqae ndn. 

I am sorry to hear. Sir John,'' said his fiiend, 
diat your son finds so nradi opposition at Stndham. 
I £mcy he most afanost r^ret that he acce p ted that 
Iivii^." 

** He was tolerably weD pre p ar ed, I diink, for die 
emnity which an rnifljnrhing, micompromisiiig coarse 
of oondnct in a minister will always at first caD 
oat." 

A letter was here broo^t in to Colonel Abbeiley ; 
the servant infimning him that his own groom was 
waiting ior his answer. 

'' What is the matter, Colonel Abbetley V* asked 
Sir John Morley, as he saw his friend's comileDance 
change. 

Colonel Abbetley put the letter into Sir Jc^'a 
hands without speaking, and, leaning on the mantle- 
piece, covered his &ce with his hands. It was has- 
tily and almost illegibly written by Mr. Sanders, and 
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contained the infonnation that Charles Abberley had 
fallen in the course of riding, that a concussion of the 
brain had taken place — that his life was despaired of 
— and that if his father wished to find him alive, he 
must lose no time in setting off on that sad journey. 
The letter had been directed " to be opened," and 
Mrs. Abberley, knowing where her husband was^ 
had forwarded it instantly. 

" O, Sir John," said the poor father, '' this is all, 
all owing to myself! If my boy dies, I shall have 
killed him. You don't know all — some day I will 
tell you— now don't keep me — I may see him once 
again, at all events — he may forgive me : pray, pray 
don't keep me," he added, as Sir John, at first in- 
effectually, urged that the Colonel had better wait 
where he was till a chaise could be procured from 
Studham, as it must necessarily pass through Teyn- 
ton on its way to the village where Charles Abberley 
was. In a few moments Colonel Abberley allowed 
the reasonableness of this plan ; a servant was dis- 
patched on horseback to Studham ; Sir John's car* 
riage was sent to bring Mrs. Abberley, and Robert 
Morley went with it : Sir John's attention being fully 
required by his friend, who, indeed, seemed in a 
state bordering on distraction. By degrees he learnt 
the application which Charles Abberley had made to 
his father — the refrisal of the latter to part with that 
which his conscience reproached him for retaining — 
the struggle which he had experienced before he 
could make up his mind to continue in possession—* 
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the joy he had felt when the voice of warning was 
silenced — ^and now, the consequence. 

What comfort it was in the power of Sir John to 
hestow, he willingly and tenderly gave; and the 
miserable proprietor of the abbey lands listened with 
something like a returning gleam of hope. 

" Hear me, Sir John Morley," he said at length ; 
"i£ it shall please God to restore my schi to me, 
freely and joyfiiUy will I give up those lands, or their 
purchase money, to His service : and I take you to 
witness of this, that you may turn against me, if in 
the day of prosperity I forget the vow of my ad* 
versity." 

''I trust and pray," said his friend, "that the 
bitterness of this stroke may pass from you ; I think 
that the step you have now taken is the most likely 
one to bring down God's blessing on you ; at least, 
you have done your duty. But now, you must not 
neglect means. You will pass through Rushton. You 
know how celebrated a physician Dr. Seymour is. 
Had you not better take him on with you ? Very 
probably the medical advice at Overton is not first- 
rate." 

" Thank you, Sir John, thank you. Your kind-* 
ness and presence of mind I am sure I shall never 
forget. I will not fail to do so." 

** And I hope you will let me have the earliest 
intelligence you can. If my presence on the spot 
would be of any service or comfort to you, do not 
fail to let me know. I will most gladly come." 
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Late that evening, Colonel Abberley, his lady, and 
Dr. Seymour, were rapidly passing over a bleak 
common which was the boundary between Overton 
and the next village. The ColoneFs spirits were 
sunk to the lowest ebb of depression ; the evening, 
wild and rainy, seemed to suit well with the errand 
on which he came ; so far as the uncertain flash of 
the lamp showed the features of the moor, there 
were old deserted pits, sullen pools, heaps of stones 
piled in fantastical shapes, and the most thorough 
desolation which the imagination could fancy. 

" Thank God I" said the physician at length, "we 
are nearly in. I can see the lights of the village. 
Now, my dear sir, let me beg you for your son's 
sake to command yourself a little ; your excellent 
lady here sets you an admirable pattern. I hope and 
trust things will be better than you expect: accidents 
pf this kind have often occurred in the course of my 
practice, looking ugly enough at first, but attended 
with no worse consequence than a scar. Besides, 
let the worst come to the worst, while there's life 
there's hope." 

" Ah, if there only be life !" said Mrs. Abberley, 
as the carriage suddenly stopped at the parsonage 
gate. 

"Stop! my man," said Dr. Seymour. "Don't 
ring the bell. We'll do nothing that can disturb the 
patient Make yourself quite easy, my dear madam ; 
I see lights — so the windows x^nnot be shut." 

V How is my son ?" cried Colonel Abberley, leap- 
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ing out of the carriage, as Mr. Sanders came to the 
gate. 

" He is living ;" replied the Rector. 

" Sensible r 

*^ No. He has not been since the accident." 

"What advice have you bad?" asked the phy- 
sician. 

" Mr. Smythe of Roxwicb is here, sir : we have 
called in no other advice, because he said he had 
done all that could be done." 

" Is he in the house V* 
In Mr. Abberley*s room." 
Tell him, will you be so kind? that Dr. Sey- 
mour is here, and would be glad to see him. Don't 
go up yet. Colonel Abberley ; I should like to see 
the patient first." 

" Walk into the parlour, sir," said Mr. Sanders ; 
who, though not a clever, was a kind-hearted man. 
" 1*11 settle with the boy. If you will come into 
my study. Dr. Seymour, Mr. Smythe shall step down 
there." 

The Colonel and his wife passed a quarter of an 
hour in miserable suspense. One or two books and 
trifles which were Charles's, and still were lying 
where he had left them, called him up to their minds 
as having occupied, in all his health and strength, 
that same room but a few hours before. A large 
folio on a side table attracted Colonel Abberley's 
attention ; he opened it, from the vague impulse of 
doing something; it was Spelman's History of 
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Sacrilege. Mi*. Sanders entered at the. same mo- 
ment. 

'*I have left the physicians together,'* he said: 
** they will not be long. Ah ! that book was a great 
favourite of your son's, Colonel Abberley ; he spent 
many hours in studying it last Christmas. But, my 
dear sir, you are faint ! Let me get you a glass of 
wine. I beg your pardon, Mrs. Abberley, for being 
so inhospitable. I will send my old servant to you ; 
and then you must really exert yourself to take 
something." 

Colonel Abberley had waited by himself a few 
minutes longer, when Dr. Seymour and Mr. Smythe 
entered. 

" Well, my dear sir," said the farmer, after intro- 
ducing him to the other, " I will be candid with you» 
It is a very bad case ; but, with God's blessing, I 
think we shall get over it. I have rubbed through 
worse before now: so I dare say you have, Mr. 
Smythe." 

" Certainly, sir : but I feel it a great comfort to 
have your experience in so delicate a matter." 

** Two heads are better than one, *certainly ; but 
you will be glad to hear that Mr. Smythe has done^ 
Colonel Abberley, exactly what I should have done 
myself had I been on the spot from the very first. 
We are both, however, agreed that we cannot allow 
you or your lady to visit Mr. Abberley to-night. 
The fever runs very high, and there is a considerable 
aberration of mind ; anything which might increase 
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die latter must be carefully avoided. We shall try 
to-night to bring down the fever, if we can ; and I 
trust to-morrow, you may be able to see him." 

" But if," said the Colonel, " any sudden turn of 
the disease should prevent my ever seeing him — " 

** You need be under no apprehension of any im- 
mediate result. There may be no change at all till 
the seventh day ; and these cases often run on to the 
jfourteenth or one and twentieth. Indeed, I will tell 
you plainly, that we can do very little in this kind of 
attack. We can only help nature — she must fight 
the battle for herself: we watch the efforts she makes 
to relieve herself, and assist them as we can. Your 
son has everything on his side ; youth, and health, 
and strength, and temperate habits : and I trust in 
God he'll do very well yet." 

That was such a night as Colonel Abberley had 
never before passed. The rain and wind was not 
more violent without, than the agitation of his mind 
within. He heard all the particulars of the accident 
from his son's friend ; and found a little relief in re- 
lating to Mrs. Abberley that which pressed most 
heavily on his mind, his son's application and his 
own refusal. 

For ten days did the sufferer seem to hang be- 
tween life and death : on the tenth, in the afternoon, 
he fell into an uneasy sleep, which, as Dr. Seymour 
assured his parents, would form the crisis of the 
disease. Colonel Abberley sat by the bedside, and 
watched every motion and respiration; you might 
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almost have heard a pin fall through the house, so 
great was its quiet : Dr. Seymour occupied himself 
by waiting in the study, and the Rector was engaged 
in the parish. So hour after hour rolled on ; and 
still Charles Abberley slept. The Colonel felt as if 
he had never before known the meaning of prayer ; 
and ever and anon, as he looked at his son, he 
imagined that his breathing was more easy, and his 
countenance calmer. 

Late at night Dr. Seymour was summoned to the 
sick room, with the intelligence that Mr. Abberley 
was awake, and sensible ; and when he left it, it was 
to assure his father, that unless a relapse should 
occur, he thought the danger entirely over. 
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CHAPTER XII. 

Bat many of the Priests and Levites, and cliief of the 
fathers, who were ancient men, that had seen the first house, 
when the foundatioDs of this honse were laid before their 
eyes, wept with a loud voice ; and many shouted aload for joy. 

EziiAui. 12. 

" Now that we have Charles again amongst us," 
said Col. Abberley to Sir John Morley, ''gaining 
strength every day, it is high time that I should be 
thinking of the best way of carrying my design about 
Ayton Priory into execution." 

" You are aware, of course," replied his friend, 
** that only a part of the estate which now goes 
under the name of Ayton Priory is in reality abbey 
land. Additions have been made to it, I believe, at 
several different times ; and it will in the first place 
be necessary to discover exactly what these are." 

" I think I have done so," answered Col. Abber- 
ley. ''The abbey estate is not so large as I 
imagined; and, tndy, I am sorry for it; for after 
the mercy I have just received, I feel that all I 
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have would be a poor acknowledgment of my sense 
of it." 

" Now, may I ask, in what way do you intend to 
use this property ?" 

'* I will answer by another question. What do 
you think of the re-establishment of monasteries 1" 

** If you ask me," said Sir John, " as one layman 
and friend may ask another, for a private opinion, 
by which I wish nobody to be influenced, I will 
very willingly tell you. I not only think that it 
would be one of the greatest blessings which could 
be conferred on the English Church, but that it is one 
of those things which will, sooner or later, be done in 
some way or other. At the same time, no one is 
more conscious than myself of the immense difficul- 
ties attending the design." 

"Many have occurred to me," answered Col. 
Abberley. " But what strike you as the most for- 
midable ?" 

" The whole question of vows ; their nature, 
extent, and stringency; the degree to which reli- 
gious houses should be subject to parochial super- 
intendence ; the nature of the Daily Services ; the 
discipline. These are four considerations, involving 
difficulties innumerable." 

** The question of vows seems to me one of the 
hardest. For my own part, I cannot even imagine a 
satisfactory conclusion to it." 

" It is fortunate for us that we are not called upon 
to do so. In the jQrst place, it seems to me that 
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VOWS for life are out of the question, at least in the 
present state of the Church. At the same time, I can 
hardly imagine a monastick establishment without 
vows. For it might so happen, that such an one 
would be all at once broken up : there being nothing 
to bind any member of it to such a life for a moment 
longer than it might suit his fancy. Again, a man 
might enter himself as an inmate of the house, and 
afler taking up his abode in it, might find after a 
trial of two or three days, that the system * did not 
suit him,' and consequently might take his departure: 
now this would evidently throw ridicule over the 
whole thing." 

" We do not, however, in point of fact find," 
said Col. Abberley, " that the fellows of colleges, 
who make the nearest approximation to monks, are 
in such a hiury to free themselves from college dis- 
cipline; they generally remain in that situation — 
where the time is shortest — for two or three years." 

"And very naturally," replied Sir John. "In 
the first place, they are making money ; in the se- 
cond, many of them are waiting for college livings ; 
in the third, wherein are they at all touched by dis- 
cipline ? They live just as they please ; they go 
when and where they please ; they are resident or 
non-resident as they please ; in short they have the 
most complete fireedom that any man could possibly 
covet. But, if the case were different ; were there 
even that discipline which it was the intention of 
the founders of such institutions to establish, I think 
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you would find, that even in spite of the income and 
Other advantages, coUege-fellowships would be held 
for a very short time. Now in monastick institutions, 
without any inducements, I mean of a worldly na- 
ture, to remain, and with occurrences, daily and 
hourly, to infringe on personal tastes and wishes, I 
fear, unless novices were bound to stay for a certain 
period, the same week would oflen see the begin- 
ning and the end of their adoption of a religious 
life." 

" But would there not," asked the Colonel, " be a 
certain disgrace, even in the eye of the world, at- 
tached to such a course of proceeding ? Would it 
not incur the same ridicule, that laying the hand to 
the plough and looking back always does ?" 

" Not sufficiently, I think, to deter men from a 
change of mind. You are to take into consideration, 
too, when the inducements to do this would be 
strongest. At the very time that the disagreeable 
part of the change woul4 be most strongly felt, its 
advantages would be least understood, for there 
would not have been time to perceive and to appre- 
ciate them. Besides, is it not a fact, that the mo- 
nastick system has never been without its vows? 
Who are we, that we should turn eclecticks in a 
matter, which the experience of the Church has tried 
for so great a number of years? Are we wiser 
than the early Fathers, who never dreamt of the 
system, as of a thing which could be taken up and 
laid down at any moment ? No ; a monastery with- 
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out vows would be little better than a religious hotel ; 
where apartments might be taken by the day, or the 
week, as occasion might serve. Let us, at all events, 
be serious and in earnest : do not let us play at tbe 
conventual system; let us show that we feel the 
entering on a life of peculiar devotion and self- 
discipline to be a matter that requires same further 
deliberation and determination, and preparation of 
heart, than the merest change of abode, or alteration 
in our methods of housekeeping." 

^* But are there not many who would willingly^ 
were they not shackled, take up a religious life, 
who, if they knew that they must continue in it a 
certain number of months or years, would find the 
very same life an intolerable burden? Ought we 
not to modify our system for such 1" 

*< Would not the doing so be yielding, and that in 
a matter of religion, to one of the very worst im- 
pulses of human nature ; the impatience of constraint, 
which you may see in most actions of men, firom the 
cradle to the grave ? Does the Church act so ? You 
might as well aigue — people do aigue so — ^far better 
to leave a child to himself as to what course of life 
he will pursue : if he becomes a virtuous man, let it 
be from his own free conviction that it is better to be 
virtuous ; not from motives of compulsion or terror, 
which render that which might be an action of gene- 
rosity, one of slavish fear, and so deprive it of 
merit. But the Church makes the child, at the very 
first, bind itself by a promise of serving God : and 
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as if that were not enough, She binds that child 
again, by another vow, when he is come to years of 
discretion." 

" I was perhaps using rather a popular argument, 
than one to which I should myself attach much im- 
portance," said Col. Abberley : ** at the same time, 
you must allow that the very notion of a vow would 
frighten many from having any thing to do with the 
system." 

" So be it," said Sir John Morley : " such &int- 
hearted servers of God we may well be content to 
lose. Take this view of the case : a man enters an 
establishment of the kind we are mentioning : he is 
sensible that it is an excellent discipline for him : he 
is equally sensible that there is much in it which, 
as people say, goes against the grain. He balances 
and hesitates whether he shall continue to stay or 
not, and the unsettled state of mind in which he is, 
prevents him from deriving any real advantage. Did 
he know that he must stay a certain time, whether he 
preferred it or not, he would set himself to reap all 
the advantages from the moral culture, and brace 
himself up to bear the discipline. An example of a 
similar kind we may often see. A young man is sent 
to college : he is under the authority of others, and 
knows that whether he likes the kind of life or not, 
he must for a certain space of time bear it. At first, 
probably, he makes a virtue of necessity : in time, he 
thoroughly enjoys that which was primarily forced 
upon him. But one in later life, and who is his own 
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master, knows he may please himself ahout taking 
his degree : the consequence is, he loses infinite 
time in thinking whether he will do so or not ; and 
the chances are, he never does." 

"StiU," said Col. Abberley, "you would limit 
the time of the vow." 

" I would decidedly," said his friend, " in the pre- 
sent state of things, whatever I might do in a different 
age and under different circumstances. I should fix 
two limits ; say three months, and five years : under, 
and beyond which, a vow might not be taken. Of 
course, when one was expired, it would be very pos- 
sible to take a second. Thus, when the allotted time 
came to a close, the party who had taken the vow 
would be able to look back on the advantage he had 
derived, and the improvement he had gained firom his 
former course, and according as he thought that it 
would be more for his advantage, and the glory of 
God, that he should continue the contemplative, or 
return to the active, life ; so he would be free to act." 

" But this plan would, it seems to me, deprive 
monasteries of one great advantage, which you were 
mentioning when we last spoke on the subject, and 
which then made a great impression on me ; I mean, 
the being asylums for those, who in consequence of 
domesdck or other affliction ; or in order to observe 
more profitably such a season asLent, or Advent; 
wished to retire awhile from the world, and to pass 
a certain season in stricter and more uninterrupted 
devotion." 
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<* I would by no means hinder such a proceeding : 
such persons might be admitted for a short time at 
the discretion of the superior, who also would allow 
them a necessary latitude in comparison with the 
brethren." 

** In what particulars, then, do you think it would 
be practicable to revive discipline, and how would 
your monastery be supported and carried on ?*' 

" In imagining such an establishment, it is neces- 
sary to clothe one's ideas in some palpable form, in 
order that they may have reality and body. It would 
be better, at first, probably, that such houses should 
be small. We will imagine one intended for a prior, 
or superior, or whatever you may choose to term 
him, and twelve brethren. .The parts of the building 
which would be indispensable, would be, a chapel, a 
library, a hall, or refectory, a general parlour, an 
infirmary, a lodge for the prior, a porter's lodge, and 
two cells for each of the brethren. To which I 
should like to add, one or two rooms for the recep- 
tion of strangers (for I would not have hospitality 
n^lected), and cloisters." 

The cost of such a building would not be much. 
The endowment should be something of this kind. 
Every one who entered the monastery, be he poor or 
rich, should live solely and entirely at the expense of 
the house : for private property, though it could not 
be relinquished, must be for the time that a monastick 
life is taken up, laid aside. The rich man would be 
expected to devote some part of his wealth, either to 
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the library, or the buildings, or the provision for die 
poor ; or perhaps he might found one or two more 
brethren's places. The management of his money- 
must be undertaken for him by some friend, and he 
must, personally, derive no advantage from it. The 
poor brothers, on the contrary, would receive the 
benefits of the institution without any remuneration. 
Supposing the building complete, and the library 
tolerably burnished, the endowment would consist ; 
firstly, of a sum sufficient for the maintenance of the 
brethren, and of the servants. Every meal, except in 
case of sickness, or of leave from the master, would be 
taken in the refectory. The servants — of course men 
— would be few : as four, including the gardener and 
the porter, would be an\ply sufficient; and they 
would attend the services, and to a certain degree 
share in the discipline, of the brethren. The &re 
would at all times be simple ; on fasts and vigils it 
would be restricted as the superior should direct. A 
certain number of poor, as the funds would allow, 
would receive food at the porter's gate daily. These 
items would form one principal account in the in- 
come. The superior would have a salary, say of £300, 
or £400 a year ; because it would be highly desira* 
ble that he should be able, in case the interests of 
his own house, or of the Church required it, to take 
a journey for the purpose of obtaining information^ 
consulting libraries, giving and receiving advice, &c. 
Still, this expense, though desirable, would not be 
necessary. The brethren would each receive a small 
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Stipend for the purpose of clothing themselves ; that 
being their only expense. <• It would be desirable 
that the dress of all should be the same : probably, 
that of our clergy, with the constant addition of the 
cap and gown. This, I think, with a slight annual 
charge for reparation would constitute the expense." 

" How should you propose that the services should 
be managed ?" 

'* The superior, and one of the brethren, should of 
necessity be priests ; I would also have a deacon. 
At first, the Daily Service of the Church would pro- 
bably be all that the Bishop would authorize. He 
might, however, according to the Kubrick, allow the 
Litany to be said daOy. Thus four services would 
be provided. Supposing that Matins were said daily 
at six A.M. ; the Litany at nine ; the Holy Commu- 
nion administered at twelve; and Vespers said at 
six : what an angelical life would such an one be, 
compared with those which are now led ; though, I 
confess, falling short of those advantages which a 
more extensive ritual would supply. And probably, 
in time, a £)rm of Compline might be authorized ; 
that is the service we most need ; or perhaps the use 
of certain psalms at certain hours might be ebtabhshed 
by competent authority. I would have the whole 
service choral ; at the first establishment of the mor 
nastery every one of the brethren should be trained 
to chaunt ; and that would suffice once for all : inas- 
much as new comers would be instructed by the 
already existing body of choristers. There would, 
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also, be an organ. The chapel would be very small ; 
but, so far as it went, it should be perfect. The nave 
would be for strangers and for the servants; six 
misereres would be seen on each side of the choir ; 
there would be lectern, and prayer-desk, and the 
like, of course ; and in an establishment of this kind, 
the re-introduction of copes would come almost na- 
turally. The brethren might meet in the hall, and 
so, with the superior, enter the chapel at once, instead 
of dropping in as it might happen. It should always 
stand open for private prayer : and the superior, by 
setting the example himself, would soon remove that 
unwillingness to pray in publick, which, firom the 
wrong acting of a right motive, would at first be felt. 
I would have it lighted at night till the brethren had 
retired ; that all might be able to have access to it in 
committing themselves to God for the night.*' 

*'You have spoken several times," said Colonel 
Abberley, " of the disciphne of your establishment. 
In what, do you imagine, would it consist?" 

" In the first place," answered Sir John Morley, 
" in a strict observance, not only of the fasts, but 
also, for those in good health — a matter to be judged 
of by th6 superior — of the vigils of our Church. 
Then, I think that silence, either at such a given 
time every day, or on some particular day, would be 
found very serviceable. Again, the complete separa- 
tion from the world would be in itself continual dis- 
cipline. For there could be no mixing in society at all 
without leave of the superior ; all newspapers, maga- 
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zines, and other periodicals, should be strictly pro- 
hibited. He, indeed, would be supplied with them ; 
because it would be important to him to be well 
acquainted with the movements taking place in the 
Church. I am inclined also to think, that all letters 
should pass through his hands. He, too, would regu- 
late the time of rising and retiring to rest, the hour 
and measure of daily exercise, and other minutiae of 
the same kind : without his leave no one must pre- 
sume to pass the gate. All these little things, in 
which one's own will must be given up, would form 
a very excellent exercise of self-denial." 

" And what would the principal employments be ?" 
*^ The library ought," replied Sir John, " to contain 
the best editions of the works of all the Fathers, and 
of our own principal divines. Besides these, there 
would be the best ecclesiastical histories ; the lead- 
ing volumes in the principal controversies, even of 
those which are now less commonly read. For ex- 
ample, I would have a coUection of the best pam- 
phlets put forth in that stormy period, the beginning 
of the seventeenth century, on the nature and rights 
of convocation, the power of the lower house, and so 
forth. How invaluable would a knowledge of them 
be, should we live to see convocations once more 
assembled! Then, those who were equal to the 
work, might be employed by the superior in editing 
scarce works of our own divines, or in translating 
and bringing out editions of separate treatises of the 

s2 
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Fathers. What would be their connexion with the 
poor depends, in great measure, on the view we take 
of the subordination of these houses to the parish 
priest. Now, I am well aware that the general feel- 
ing among those who have paid any attention to the 
subject, would make the monastery a part of the 
parish ; would place the superior completely in the 
power of the Clergyman. I may be wrong — ^but my 
own opinion is opposed to this. In the first place, 
the reverse of wrong is- not right. The old system, 
by which abbeys were exempted from episcopal juris- 
diction, was totally indefensible : but, because we allow 
that, do not let us err too much on the other side. I 
would have the superior in all cases nominated by 
the Bishop, who should be ex-officio visitor of the 
house, and therefore competent to remove its head 
in case of ill conduct or lax discipline. But to make 
the parish priest another visitor, what is it but to 
introduce a new order of men into the Church? 
Here would be an instance of priests exercising visi- 
tatorial power over priests, in a manner quite un- 
precedented. It is true, we have Archdeacons, who, 
being priests, have a kind of authority over their 
equals. But the case is different : in the first place, 
they do it as the * bishop's eyes' ; in the next place, 
they are appointed by him, and, of course, chosen on 
account of their superior zeal, learning, activity, or 
prudence. But, and it is important to observe it, 
these visiting priests would not be appointed by the 
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Bishop, They would become so ex-officioy in conse- 
quence of the religious house being locally situate in 
their cures. I need not point out to you what extra- 
ordinary consequences might be the result. It might 
happen that a young man, without any experience 
even in parochial duty, far less endowed with any 
knowledge of the end, aim, and bearing of the insti- 
tution which would, in a certain sense, be under his 
charge, might be called on to act as visitor towards 
a house, the superior and perhaps some of the inmates 
of which were aged priests, learned, and tried, and 
experienced. How painful a situation for the visitor! 
Still, I allow, that so far as the brethren have any 
connexion with the poor of the parish, they must be 
under the controul of the parish priest exclusively. 
But if he and the superior both feel that they are 
engaged in 'driving,' as Bp. Montague wrote to 
Abp. Laud, ' towards the same end, though not by 
the same means,' they will easily adjust the manner 
in which the services of the brethren may be em- 
ployed. If the parish be lai^e or over-peopled, 
the priest will find himself provided with more than 
one additional curate ; and the bodily wants of the 
poor would be relieved daily at the monastery, pre- 
ference being given, of course, to those who were 
recommended by the parish priest. If the funds 
would allow it, an infirmary should be attached to 
the institution, where the poor should be taken in 
and attended; at least, this should be the case in 
large towns and manufacturing districts. There might 

s 3 
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also be a school, which the brethren would, by turns, 
instruct.** 

"You said just now," said Colonel Abberley, 
" that, for the time of a man's living in the abbey, he 
was to derive no advantage from his private property. 
You do not, I suppose, mean that he may not, 
during that period, give away what he pleases in 
charity." 

" Undoubtedly he may ; only it should go through 
the hands of the superior, and not come immediately 
from himself!" 

**But there are many local calls," returned the 
other, "on his benevolence, of which the superior, 
as being at a distance, could know nothing, and on 
the merits of which he would not be competent to 
decide ; what is to be done in this case ?" 

" Why," replied Sir John, " those who have most 
local calls, large landed proprietors, would not be 
the fittest inmates for such a house, because they 
could be serving God better by a life of active bene- 
volence among their tenantry and dependents. Still, 
where a man feels himself bound to bestow his 
charity on any particular village, or neighbourhood, 
he would leave directions that a certain sum should 
be given to the priest or priests of the place in ques- 
tion, to be expended annually on those whom he or 
they might consider the most deserving objects of 
charity. All accustomed annual subsciiptions would 
also be continued. Any other money to be ex- 
pended in charity would then be placed in the 
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superior's hands, either to be laid out on the general 
good of the Church, or put at the disposal of the 
parish priest." 

*' I am the more disposed to agree with you with 
respect to the freedom of the house from the controul 
of the latter," said Colonel Abberley, '* because there 
is, I think, an analogy, in support of your view, 
which you have not mentioned. Grammar schools, 
though the master takes, or should take, a licence 
from the Bishop to teach, are in no wise under the 
management of the parish clergyman. No one looks 
on this as an infringement of the parochial system." 

" Very true," said Sir John. " But you are aware 
that there are writers who have gone so far as to call 
the whole monastick system essentially anti-episcopal: 
who class together, with as much folly as falsehood, 
* Puritan and monastick schism,' and who tell us with 
the utmost gravity, that the great end of Romanism 
was to break down the distinctions between the 
clergy and laity ^. However, it is equally true that 
the same writer, with as much gravity, tells us in 
another place, that chancels were designed to foster 
the extravagant notions held by Romanism as to the 
superior sanctity of the clergy above the laity. We 
need not give ourselves much trouble with one who 
thus spares us the pains of contradicting his state- 
ments by doing it for himself. Indeed, I only men- 
tioned the thing to show the rooted antipathy which 

' Brititih Magazine, Nov. 1842. 
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men, professing veneration for antiquity, how truly I 
am not concerned to say, have towards the institu- 
tions which we are now discussing." 

''Such opposition, however," said Col. Ahberley 
gravely, "ought not to have much weight against 
the ai^uments which may he hrought on the other 
side." 

''No, indeed," answered Sir John. "And now, 
to end what I have to say in answer to your first 
question, hy mentioning two great advantages which 
would immediately arise from the re-institution of 
religious houses. Consider the immense sums now 
necessarily spent hy every man of a certain property 
in supporting a decent external appearance! For 
every year that such an one was the inmate of a 
monastery, the whole of this might he devoted to 
charity. I am quite aware that a political economist 
would contradict me in toto, as to the advantage or 
expediency of such a step ; and tell me that it would 
he hetter to employ the hutcher, the haker, and the 
fishmonger, the groom and the hutler, the cook and 
the housemaid, than to expend the same sums on 
those, who hy profuse charity might he encouraged 
in idleness. But I am no^ a political economist (in 
the Edinhurgh Review sense of the word), and I 
cannot forget that we are commanded to do good, 
hoping for nothing again. The other advantage is 
one which it is impossible to dispute. There are 
many young men, designed for Holy Orders, and 
wishing to prepare themselves for their work before 
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they enter on it, who, at the close of their college 
career, find themselves without the hope of a fellow- 
ship, but anxious, if possible, to acquire some, at 
least, elementary knowledge of Divinity, anxious to 
be put on a right course of reading, and to be able to 
have access to the best editions of standard divines. 
All this they might, to be sure, get at Cambridge or 
Oxford; but they have not the money to enable 
them to stay there, unless they take pupils ; and if 
they take pupils, then they have not the time to 
pursue their Divinity studies. If they go home, 
their time is broken in upon, or, at least, they have 
not access to any well-stored library. They end, 
therefore, by pupillizing, perhaps, for a year or two ; 
they fall into habits of life by no means fitting 
them for their future profession, and they at lei^th 
enter into Holy Orders, when they are fully as little 
prepared for them intellectually as, and perhaps less 
so morally than, when they first took their degrees. 
Would not a monastery come in well in such a case 
as this, supplying habits of self-discipline, an able 
instructor in a course of reading, access to the ordi- 
nances of the Church in their perfection, quiet, un- 
disturbed leisure, and (it might be) some insight 
into the working of a parish ?" 

Colonel Abberley was silent for some time, and 
then said : ** If then. Sir John, I wished to carry so 
promising a design into execution, by re-appropriating 
Ayton Priory to its original use, how would you 
advise me to set about the task V* 
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" In the fint place," replied Sir Jcrfm, '* I would 
have you well and wisely count die cost of such a 
proceeding ; I do not mean literally^ but metaphori- 
cally. You hardly can calculate cm die amount of 
disgust, and hatred, and enmity, whidi you will raise. 
If you feel diat you have courage for this, if you 
have weired die good of die deed against die suffer- 
ing which it will occasicm, if your heart is set on 
rendering diis service to our Modier the Church, 
why then, in God's name, write to the Bishop. Lay 
all your wishes before him : tell him what you wiU 
be able to settle on the institution, and request him 
to take the whole thing on his own hands. I think 
he wiU not say nay. If he does, your duty as a 
Churchman is clear ; to give up all fiuther idea of 
the step, and to lay out die money arising fiom the 
sale* of the abbey lands, (eidier keeping them in your 
own possession, or parting with them, as you please,) 
to some odier charitable use. If he consents to the 
plan, you, of course, must leave its details entirely 
to him. In that case, die only thing in which you 
can with propriety interfere, will be die restoration 
of the &brick. It's working you would not wish to 
have anything to do with." 

** I will take your advice," said the Colonel, '* and 
that widiout loss of time. But, if he refuses his 
consent, and I devote the money to some odier end, 
the look of the abbey standing in my own grounds 
will be what I shall hardly like." 

** You will then, however, have no possible share 
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in the original sacrilege, and may be a better guar- 
dian to the fabrick than any one else would be. But, 
if the Bishop consents, I hope we shall not lose you 
from the neighbourhood ?" 

"I have not the least intention of quitting it," 
replied Colonel Abberley, "if I can meet with a 
house. But I must really be riding home. One 
word more, Sir John. Charles, of course, told me 
what passed between you and himself some months 
ago. He is now wild to see you again on the same 
subject. If your answer would be the same, I had 
rather he were spared the pain of an interview." 

" Tell him," said Sir John, with a smile, " that I 
shall be delighted to see him any time to-morrow 
morning." 
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CHAPTER XIII. 

And now to spe&ke, as in finalle. 
Touching thende that I undertooke 
In English for to make a booke, — 
That stant twixt earnest and game ; 
I have it made, as thiike same. 
Which asketh for to be excused. 
And that my boke be not refused 
For thiike schole of eloquence : 
Belongeth not to my science 
Upon the forme of rhetorike 
My wordes for to point and pike. 

GowEB. Confemo Amantis. 

" If you can get her consent, Mr. Abberley," said 
Sir John Morley, after a long tete-a-tete in the study 
of the latter, '* I will not refuse mine. As I said, 
the only objection that I had against you has been 
completely removed by the noble conduct of your 
father: and you are quite free to plead your own 
cause.'' 

Of this permission Charles Abberley was not slow 
in availing himself; and in the course of an hour, 
afler some tears, and more smiles, the matter was 
looked on as definitively arranged. Colonel Abber- 
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ley*s company to dinner was requested and given : 
and while Robert Morley and his mother were, or 
appeared to be, so deeply engaged in interesting dis- 
course as to have no time for anything else, and 
Charles and Catherine were too much taken up with 
each other to wish for more general conversation. 
Sir John and his friend had ample time for discussing 
not only the event of that day, but the design which 
Colonel Abberley had mentioned on the preceding 
evening. On the whole, it was concluded that Sir 
John Morley, as being intimately acquainted with 
the Bishop, should lay before him the proposed 
scheme with respect to the monastery. He intended, 
in the same letter, to request him to fix some day 
about Midsummer for the consecration of the church, 
as its nave would then be completed, although the 
tower would still be a work of time ; and both the 
fathers agreed that the day of the dedication would 
also be well suited for that of the proposed marriage, 
which the Bishop should be requested to perform 
himself. The answer to this application was eagerly 
expected by both parties ; and on receiving it, Sir 
John Morley lost no time in communicating it to his 
friend. With respect to the consecration, the Bishop 
fixed it for the Feast of S. John Baptist; at the 
marriage he would also be most happy to officiate. 
As to the other scheme, he requested time to think, 
and to consult upon, a matter of so much importance, 
but promised to give a decided answer when he 
should visit Monk Teynton. 

T 
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'' You have every reason to be satisfied," was Sir 
John's oonunent : " the Bishop, had he intended to 
give a decided n^adve, would not have taken time 
to consider; and you could haidly expect him to 
consent at once to such a scheme, without taking 
time to consider its difficulties, or acquaint himself 
with its advantages." 

The spring monlhs wore away : and, as whatever 
news Monk Teynton afibrded was sure to come into 
the possession of Mrs. Laxington, we will trust to 
her for a fiill and fsar exposition of them. 

" My dear Lady Morley," she said in the course 
of a morning call, *' what beautifiil spring weather, 
to be sure! I never saw Teynton looking better. 
I only hope it may last. Well ! and I suppose you 
are beginning to get ready for your grand dc^ 
next month ; I am sure you must have enough to do, 
if it were only in ordering the breakfast and dinner 
on the day. Why, I suppose there'll be half the 
county with you. Really, it is very generous in Sir 
John to keep open house then, as one may call it. 
I suppose you know that Mr. Trenton and Mr. Jupp 
don't approve of consecrating churches at all — they 
say it's Popish — ^but do you know, Lady Morley, I 
begin to think there isn't quite so much in what they 
say about that matter as I once did. Everything 
that they don't approve is Popish now-a-days ; for 
my own part, I think Mr. Trenton's more like a 
pope than any man in the village. You know he is 
quite the support of Mr. Jupp's chapel, and has 
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everything there quite his own way, for Mr. Jupp 
does not dare move his little finger without leave. 
Well ! and Sally Jupp, a good natured girl she is, 
was telling me the other day that her father preached 
a sermon on the rich man and Lazarus ; next day, 
Mr. Trenton sent down to say that if he ever heard 
such a sermon at Cave Adullam again, he would 
never set foot in it. I think really this is too had — 
don't you? Why, there is not much liberty for 
Dissenters, afler all, if this is to be the way of going 
on. For my own part, I mean to stick to the good 
old fashions — I'm getting rather tired of new-&ngled 
ways.** 

"I hope, Mrs. Laxington,'* said Lady Morley, 
guessing what was the object of her neighbour's call, 
^* that we shall have the pleasure of seeing you both 
at breakfast and dinner on that day.** 

" Really now, Lady Morley, you're too good ! 
I'm sure I shall be most happy. I thought very 
likely you might ask me to the breakfast ; for I said, 
I don't think that Lady Morley will forget an old 
friend, I said, who has always wished her and her 
family well. But more than that I really did not 
look for. However, I shall be most glad to come ; 
and if I can be of any use in helping you before- 
hand, you know I've nothing to do but to assist my 
friends. And talking of wishing you well, I'm glad 
to hear that that nasty chapel that plagued Mr. 
Morley so is going to be given up." 

" Indeed !" said Lady Morley : " I had not heard 

T 2 -^ 
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that; indeed we see George so seldom, on account 
of the Confirmation which is coming on, that I know 
nothing whatever of Studham news just now." 

" Why thus it is," answered the other : " I must 
know all about it, for I had it from Miss Tibbs, and 
she's a particular friend of Mrs. O'Donagough. Mr. 
O'Donagough, you know, preached at the chapel to 
the people's great liking. I don't know how many 
presents he did not have forced on him, as it were, 
and the seats were crammed as full as they would 
hold, and there were police at the doors every Sun- 
day evening because the pickpockets swarmed there. 
Last of all, he ended by marrying the daughter of 
old Alexander, the banker, and a pretty fortune she 
brings him : her father was mad about it, but it was 
no use ; she would and did have her own way. Well, 
as soon as she had got matters settled, she told Mr. 
O'Donagough that he must give up his chapel, and 
settle in London, else she would have nothing to do 
with him. He was glad enough to do it ; because* 
they say, there had been some little falling off in the 
pew rents, since his affair with Miss Alexander had 
been talked of : how that was I can't say, but so it 
was, he gave up, and I believe is becoming a very 
popular preacher in town. Of course they had to 
choose somebody else : and there were two candi- 
dates that the trustees could not decide between; 
there were half on one side, and half on the other. 
Then they threw the matter open to all the pew 
holders; and there was such canvassing, and begging. 
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and scraping as you never saw. At last one was 
elected by a very small majority : then all those who 
had been against him, gave up their seats, and the 
thing would not pay. So they offered it to Mr. 
Morley at a very reasonable rate ; but he would 
have nothing to do with it ; and the dissenters gave 
a good round sum for it: so they let them have 
it." 

George Morley, a few days afber, confirmed the 
above account ; the High-street chapel had been 
offered to him for £1500. But, in the first place 
(though he had already raised a larger sum than this 
for the building of a new church, which, as we said 
before, was much wanted), the unecclesiastical cha- 
racter of the building would have been a sufficient 
objection; besides which, the situation was far too 
near the old church to render it desirable. It was 
at Femcombe, one of the outlying hamlets, that he 
proposed to erect the new church. 

Every thing connected with that of Ayton went on 
in the most flourishing manner. Carving, and touch- 
ing, and retouching, were finished at the proper time. 
The only misfortune which occurred in the under- 
taking being, that in moving the font into the church, 
the dray was upset, and the carved work so mate- 
rially injured, that Sir John Morley determined on 
providing another. 

" Does Charles dine here to-day ?" he enquired of 
his daughter, some few days before that fixed for the 
wedding. 

t3 
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'' I think he said that he should,*' answered Ca- 
therine. 

" I only asked, because his father and mother are 
coming. Col. Abberley and I have business this 
evening, which will probably occupy us till late ; so 
let tea and coffee be sent to us in my study." 

This was accordingly done : and the friends (the 
legal business connected with the marriage haying 
been previously settled) found themselves at leisure 
to talk of the scheme which they intended to submit 
to the bishop, respecting the endowment of the abbey. 
Sir John himself had been a liberal benefactor, inas- 
much as he had incurred less expense at Ayton 
church than he had anticipated, from the presents of 
stained glass, church-plate, and the like, which had 
flowed in upon him. 

In the middle of their discussion, a gentleman was 
announced as desirous of speaking to Sir John Mor- 
ley, and Mr. Wingfield made his appearance. 

" Very sorry to- intrude, sir," he said, "but my 
name's Wingfield : I live at Studham. I wanted to 
have a few words with you, sir," 

"I will leave you then," said Col. Abberley, 
rising, " for a few moments." 

" No objection to your hearing, sir, all I've got 
to say. Coming through Ayton just now, Sir John, 
I heard that your grand font was smashed. They 
tell me you have let several gentlemen give some 
one thing, some another, to your church : if you'll 
allow me, I've a fancy to give the new font." 
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'* I am sure your offer is very liberal," said Sir 
John, " and I will be the last to deprive any one of 
the honour of contributing to God's house. But per- 
haps you are not aware of the expense V* 

" All's one to me," said Mr. Wingfield : " ten 
pounds or a hundred, I don't care. Thank you. Sir 
John, thank you : let me know when it's to be paid 
for, and my name's not Tom Wingfield, if I don't 
pay for it. Good night, sir." 

" Won't you take a cup of tea, Mr. Wingfield, 
before you go." 

" Never drink tea," replied the other : " hear it's 
bad for the nerves. Good night, Sir John, and thank 
you !" 

"Who is this singular old gentleman?" asked 
Col. Abberley. 

Sir John related his history, and reminded his 
friend of the proceedings in which he bore so con- 
spicuous a part in the Musical Festival. " It is very 
gratifying to me," said Sir John, ''to see the num- 
ber of offerings to God from different hands which 
adorn Ayton church. God bless all who have con- 
tributed them 1" 

And now, what have we more to tell ? Others 
may fancy, better than we can describe, the cloud- 
lessness of that festival of S. John Baptist : the ful- 
filment of the adage predicting blessedness to the 
bride that the sun shines on : the congratulations, 
and smiles, and tears ; the procession to Ayton 
church, the general holiday of the country round, the 
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filling of its deep chancel by surpliced priests — the 
press of worshippers in the nave — the crowds without 
— the choral service — the anthem, " the heaven, and 
the heaven of heavens cannot contain Thee, how 
much less this house I" — ^the numbers that pressed 
to the Holy Communion — the astonishing sums be- 
stowed at the offertory. Nor shall we relate, how, a 
small cannon being planted on the top of Ayton 
Hill, as soon as the benediction was given, and the 
consecration complete, a signal was made by firing it, 
to the churches of both Teynton and Studham, both 
of which possessed heavy rings of bells : and from 
both, at the appointed notice, such a peal of treble 
bob majors rung out, as was chronicled on the walls 
of the belfry of each church, for ever. We may 
mention, however, that so much sensation was crea- 
ted by the ceremony, as to induce the Wesleyans, 
shortly after, to perform the Consecration Service in 
their new meeting at Studham : the local preacher 
arraying himself with a surplice, and acting the part 
of the bishop'. 

From the door of Ayton church, Mr. and Mrs. 
Abberley took their departure : the rest moved in a 
kind of procession back to Teynton Park. And here 
we might, were we so disposed, relate at lei^rth how 
the poor were feasted in the open air ; how " O the 
Roast Beef of Old England," summoned them to 

1 This is a fact. It took place at Dorking, some three years 
%gp, after the consecration of Hohnwood chapel, near that 
town. 
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dinner ; how God save the Queen was sung in 
chorus after ; how the health of the bride and bride- 
groom was given both within doors and without ; how 
thanks were returned, and speeches made. But the 
close of the day was almost as full of interest as the 
beginning. 

In the course of the evening, the Bishop, Col. 
Abberley, and Sir John Morley, retired into the 
study of the latter. 

" Now, sir," said the bishop, " I am prepared to 
go into the subject of the re-establishment of monas- 
teries, and to give you my opinion with respect to 
your design for the restoration of Ayton Priort." 



THE END. 
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